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| The Bureau of Agriculture. 

RP | Our Congressmen have been so delightfully 
= @ ‘employed this session, in blowing up and 
“x | blowing down the Union, that such usetul and 

homely subjects as Agriculture, &c., are entirely 
lost sight of, and have to stand back as usual, 
TAe PS until all the political gas on more popular subjects 
rN @. wis eee | becomes exhausted. It so happens this year that 
—— ——— —______________ | there is more than a common supply of wind in 
Our Home, our Country, our Brother Man, the political hemisphere about these days, and 





— === hence we shall have to wait longer for definite 
Suckers are not good for Trees. | action upon sober practical measures. 

As the season for Cotas Cut wees Spee us, | We are not without hope that something will 
a few words upon it may be of service in starting | be done before the present session closes, for the 
the thoughts of our readers upon the subject, and | more complete and thorough promotion of agri- 
inducing them to pursue the subject until their | cyjrural interests. 
thoughts push them into action, and before the | A Board of Agriculture, filled by good com- 
season is over find that they have increased their po, sense men, who will take hold with a hearty 
trees and shrubbery “we fold. desire to improve the business, is very much 

But if you can avoid it, do not set out suckers. | needed, It is needed in order to keep the subject 
Sometimes, where it is desirable to sa¥e a certain | o¢ agricultural improvement in a conspicuous 
kind of fruit that cannot be obtained otherwise, "position before the public eye, and thereby hold 
or such like occasion, it will do. Such trees will the attention of the people and their rulers to it. 
grow and bear, but they are not durable nor}; jis needed because this all important art is too 
healthy. Nature seems to have made the collar | much neglected, and in many respects is behind 
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or point of union of stock and root in most trees, | 
as the fountain or starting point of roots from | 
which they diverge as from acommon centre, 
each branch putting out the spongioles or little 
Now a sucker does not have such an or- 
ganization. It is an ‘‘outsider,’’ and though it 
may flourish for a while, especially when connect- 
ed with its parent tree, it does not have all the 
required apparatus ~for keeping up along and 
healthy action as a regular built tree does. Be- 
sides, a sucker ia generally the result of diseased 
A root gets wounded in some way, and 


roots. 


” 


action 
a lot of suckers soon appear. 

Mr. Kirtland once published an article on this 
subject, in the Western Reserve Magazine of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, from which we 
extract the following as the results of his obser- 
vations: 

‘‘ist. Trees from suckers have a tendency to 
send up annually from their roots a profusion of 
suckers. 

This tendency of itself diverts the sap from its | 
legitimate channels—the body and limbs—and 
causes them to sicken from inanition, which also 
predisposes to attacks of other diseases, insects 
and premature decay. 

2d. To the formation of excessive numbers of 
fruit buds. 

As this is a morbid action, the vigor of the 
tree is usually exhausted in the effurt at forming 
the blow-buds, and no fruit in the end will be 
produced, or if any, it will be of an inferior qual- 


other arts. 

It is needed because, in many things respecting 
the advancement of this art, individuals are too 
weak to accomplish what is desired, and the arm 
of the government none too strong to do it. 

It is needed because the farmers, who constitute 
three-fourths of the people, have a right to more 
attention, care and protection frem the govern- 
ment than they ever yet have had. 





Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Fertilizing Soils. 

It is gratifying to observe the ingenuity and 
skill employed in improving the arts and applian- 
ces that minister to the every-day enjoyments of 
life. Much of this has had for its object dimin- 
ishing the expense and labor, and consequently 
increasing the productiveness, of agriculture. 
Many of the patentees of valuable inventions 
and improvements of the latter class are citizens 
of Maine, and many improvements made by 
them that have not been objects of exclusive in- 
dividual use. To pursue the same object with 
others, the State itself caused to be made a ge- 
ological survey, and this work will not be fin- 
ished until it is determined what is the surest, 
least expensive and best method of fertilizing its 
soil. As long as this is attended with so much 
labor and expense, is it strange that they should 
prefer, in spite of low prices, mud, musketoes, 
chills and fever, the exhaustless richness of a 
western prairie? 

The exploration and survey of the Aroostook 





ity, insipid, knotty and wormy. 

3d. To a stinted, dwarfish growth. 

The main stock may grow rapidly for a few | 
years, but sooner or later some side shoot will | 
spring up and divert the nutriment to itself, and | 
leaves its predecessor to starve and decay, just) 
as in these changing political times, one office- 
holder will flourish with an ephemeral growth | 
from official patronage, till some more fortunate 
rival starts up to supplant him. | 

4th. To decay or sudden death without any 
epparent cause. 

A rapid and strong growth fora few years, 
may hold out the promise of a successful result 
never to be realized. Portions of the bark and 
wood will soon decay or be attacked with insects 
—the whole tree perhaps stops and dies suddenly 
in a few days. Some or all of these unfavorable 
changes will occur at an early age.”’ 

These are some of the results observed by 
orchardists in regard to trees obtained from suck- 
ers. Good seedlings are now so easily obtained 
that the necessity must be indeed strong to in- 
duce a person not to take them in preference. 





Seeding Land to Grass. 

In our last number we cautioned our friends 
against the imposition that is now going on with 
some in selling southern clover seed for good 
northern seed. Itis a downright fraud, and 
ought to be punished as such. If any man wishes 
for southern clover seed, let him buy it knowing 
it to be such, and it is then a fair business trans- 
action; but when a farmer, who has land to lay 
down to grass, and finds it difficult in these hard 
times to raise the money necessary to purchase 
the seed required, gets cheated in it, he has good 
cause for an action for damages against the vender. 

As grass is the most profitable crop that we 
raise in Maine, it is necessary that every precau- 
tion should be taken to furnish the land with the 
right kind of seed. We have always recom- 
mended a greater variety of seed than most of 
our Maine farmers have been in the habit of sow- 
ing. Clover and Herdsgrass are generally the 
only varieties of the grasses sown. Now a quan- 
tity of red-top is certainly a most excellent ad- 
dition, and should always be used, especially if 
the soil isa little moist. It makes excellent hay, 
holds out well, and is a very good mix with clo- 
ver and Herdsgrass. 

If it is designed to turn the land to pasture 
after having been mowed a while, we would also 
add a quantity of white clover and orchard grass. 
This last grass works well where the soil is 
sandy, and will grow in shaded situations as in 
orchards. By thus mixing up the varieties, you 
have a better succession of grasses, from early 
spring to late autumn. 

We have seen good crops of fowl-meadow on 
upland, but it does not Jast so long as in moist, 
peaty soils. 

Sometimes we fail of getting a good “catch,” 
as it is called, in laying down to grass. This 
most generally happens when a drouth follows 
the period of sowing. This may many times be 
obviated by preparing the seed by soaking or 
wetting with alittle water in which salt has been 
dissolved, and then drying it-by rolling it in plas- 
ter, ashes, or lime which has been dry slaked. 

Some mingle it with the grain that they sow, 
by wetting the grain, adding the grass seed and 
the plaster or lime, and then stirring all up to- 
gether. The seed adheres to the grain and be- 
comes spread with it during the act of sowing. 

Seed is scarce and dear at present, and hence 
the necessity of eeenomizing in laying down your 
land,—and the best economy is to get the dest of 

seeds and a variety ef them. ‘ 











territory, made in 1838, show that its eolder cli- 
mate is compensated by the productiveness of its 
soil. But should the same mode of farming be 
there pursued by its future tillers as has been in 
the older counties, it will become, like them, ex- 
hausted. Ido not mean absolutely exhausted, 
but in such a state that the present laborious and 
expensive mode of tilling will be but poorly paid 
by its diminished products. And still it is be- 
coming worse and worse every succeeding year, 


or if one farm or part of a farm does not, it is at | 


the expense of another farm or another part of 
the same farm. It is but a process of substrac- 
tion where more is taken from than is returned 
to a farm, and this is the case with every farm 
that is fertilized from and within itself. 

There is much variety in the composition of 
the soil of the land in Maine. Generally it is 
formed of a thin surface of humus or decomposed 
vegetable substances, upon a stratum of detritus, 
from the abrasion of granite, slate, and sand- 
stone rocks, and from their slow and imperfect 
decomposition. There is but comparatively little 
formed of alluvium or deposition, which is the 
case with the great valley of the Mississippi. 
That there is not a surface of greater thickness 
of humus, is obvious from the broken, or rolling 
surface of the land; and soils have been and are 
now deteriorated or impoverished more from this 
cause, that is, by copious rains and melting snow 
upon rolling or hilly land, than we might sup- 
pose. Every one must have observed the tur- 


bid appearance of streams and rivers after heavy | 


rains at any season, and when the snow is melt- 
ing away in the spring. If the surface had been 
generally level as it is in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, the continued decomposition of the 
trunks and foliage of forest trees for centuries, 
would have formed a soil of much greater thick- 
ness, as in addition to this there would have been 
left a strata of earth or soil formed by the chem- 
ical action of the growing forest trees upon the 
surface of rocks. It appears singular that there 
is so small a mixture of the fragments and parti- 
cles produced by the attrition of cabcarious rocks, 
in the aluminous and silicious earths, in Maine. 

If the soil or earth upon the cultivated surface 
be, generally, detritus from granite, it may, with 
some approach to correétfiess, be determined 
what is the quality of the soil. The composi- 
tion of granite, it is well known, is quartz, mica, 
and felspar. Quartz is composed of 50 per cent. 
of oxygen, united to an equal proportion of its 
base, called silicium ; mica, of silex 53.75, al- 
umine 24.62, potash 21.35; felspar, of silex 
62.83, alumine 17, potash 13, lime 3, oxide of 
iron 1. Many of the soils or earths analysed by 
Dr. Jackson were composed of these, and some 
of only these, elements, though in various pro- 
portions. 

The organic constituents of plants have, per- 
haps to a nearer approach to correctness, been 
determined. Upon the authority of Liebeg they 
are, starch, sugar, fatty oils, woody fibre, &c. 
consisting of four elements, carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and° nitrogen ; they also contain sul- 
phur, phosphorus, potash, soda, silica, lime, 
&e. He says ‘these substances are found not 
only in the soil, but also in the water, and in the 
air; the carbon and nitrogen of plants is derived 
from the atmosphere, not from the soil, nor from 
water.’ The mineral constituents of plants, of 
course, are derived from the soils. Maine has 
in abundance one of these minerals, lime. Pot- 
ash, it has been shown may exist, to a small ex- 
tent, in the soil. Gypsum, which is composed 
of lime, sulphuric acid, and oxygen, on some 
soils and in some seasons, acts directly or indi- 


Cloride of sodiam, or sea salt, is another mineral 
which acts as a fertilizer, and for the quantity re- 
quired is comparatively cheap. But more than 








these are required to ewrich the soil. Barn-yard 


and compost manures, with these minerals, are 


Agricultural Interests in Congress. 


good as far as they go, bering the labor of pro- We find that, although but little has yet been | 


curing and applying them ; yet they are not, and done in Congress fur agriculture or any other 
_with what the plants derive from the atmosphere reat interest during the present session, the 
and water, a full return to the soil in the place | frmer and his occupation have not been entirely 
of what has been taken from it. The fibrin, | forgotten by all of the members. We have no- 
gelatin, albumen, &c., the animal tissues of ** Bil- ie very just remarks in favor of an Ag- 
ly,”’ of the thousands of sheep, horses and neat ricultural Bureau, from several members ~ it 
cattle annually driven to the Brighton and other : ; ’ 

- seems probable that the measure wil! pass before 
markets are never returned to the soil of the Oe clans. Of tha Aaa” Tie adehet of 
farms of Maine, with a large amount of the pro- ediieiachenaaeis A Sr Re Diy 
ducts of the soil. Nota particle of matter, it is. pt ais ae a hee wy “teste - 

j u 0 


| true, is lost, absolutely, however it may change . : - » 
form ; yet it is relatively lost, to Maine at least, agricultural information, were presented by Mr. 


_when thousands of cattle, hundreds of cargoes uf | Littlefield, of this State. 

cord-wood, bark, lumber, hay, &c. are sent and | _ The following report of the remarks of Mr. 
consumed out of the State annually, and the only Sawtelle, M. C. from this State, in favor of print- 
| equivalent is gypsum, which in 1835 was 10,000 ing a large number of the agricultural portion of 
; tons, and perhaps a small amount of guano. A the Patent office Report for distribution among 


| very essential mineral fertilizer, potash, was for- the people, we copy from « late number of the | 


| merly sent out of the State annually, in a greater Daily Globe. 
}amount than at present. The effects upon the Mr. Sawtelle rose to express his entire concur- 
| soil of this process of sultraction is now being rence in the remarks which were made by his 
felt, and the application of the reverse process, | honorable friend from Ohio, [Mr. Carter,] when 
addition, which is so much needed, is found less this subject was under discussion at a former day. 
practicable. ‘Though the constituent principles He was prepared for giving his vote for printing 
which plants derive from the atmosphere and | the largest number of copies of this report. He 
from water are exhaustless, the soil, in the older | had not examined the report, but he understood, 
counties especially, has been to a great extent that it contained a vast amount of statistical in- 
exhausted of the constituent priociples furnished | formation, relating to the improvement and pro- 
| by it On these old farms, whatever amount of motion of agricultural science. He was sure, 
| animal manure alone has been applied, the truits that there was no document published by the 
now grown upon them are deficient in some of order of Congress, which was sought for with 
| their characteristic nutritive principles. This is | more avidity, by a very large portion of the com- 
the proximate cause of the blight in the potato, | munity, than this report, which annually eman- 
| and to some extent that of scanty and uncertain ates from the Commissioner of Patents. If gen- 
yields of rye, barley, wheat, and peas upon these tlemen would turn their attention to the last cen- 
old lands. How much soil is deteriorated by | 8us, they would find that four-fifths of our whole 
| evaporation, and by the drenching action of rains, People—about eighty per cent-—were engaged 
| snow and frost is not easily determined, yet it is |i9 the pursuits of agriculture, leaving about 
much greater than is generally supposed. A | 'wenty per cent. engaged in mercantile, manu- 
partial, though it is believed the best means of | facturing, and other pursuits. If they would 
protection against these destructive agencies, will | also turn to the Journals of this House, they 
| be found in the use of the sub-soil plow, and at, would find, that during a Jong series of years, 
the same time a strata of fresh soil will be in| ®°nual and liberal appropriations have readily 
preparation from which plants may elaborate been made for the manufacturing and commercial 
some of their elements. Fallow tillage must imterest of the country. And with these facts 
necessarily be, from the copious rains in spring befefe us, and when the great agricultural inter- 
and summer, and the parching sun of mid-sum- est claims some liberality at our hands, shall we 
mer, an impoverishing tillage. It is not so diffi- | feluctantly deal out a small portion of the public 
cult to point out the defects in any system of til- | money! Will you distribute with a sparing 
lage, as to originate one that shall invigorate and hand to those who lay the very foundation of all 
fertilize an old and exhausted soil. Here is am- | 0UF national wealth and greatness? He would 
| ple scope for the application of genius, or inge- 48k, who it is, that feedS$ he thronging, swarm- 





| nuity and skill if you choose, to place agricultural ing multitnde in our large cities with daily bread! | 


pursuits, in point of interest of dollars and cents, Who sets in motion the thousands of spindles in 
upon favorable terms in partnership with manu- our manufacturing establishments! Who freights 
facturing and commercial pursuits ; and this must | the barks of commerce, whose sails whiten every 
‘and will be done. When it shall be made as S¢4 upon the habitable globe! He (Mr. 8.) 
productive, to pay as good per centage as those would answer, that it was the hand of the hus- 
pursuits, the young men of Maine will go for | bandinan, who, like the leader of Is:ael, smites 
their dividends to their own banks—anks that | the flinty rock, and the sweet waters gush forth. 
will not deny cash payments. When a mode of He feeds the millions, sets the spindles in motion. 
' fertilizing the soil, cheaply and easily, compared and sustains all our commercial enterprise. He 
_with the present laborious and imperfect mode, | @”/”"4/<s, he moves, he quickens all. 
| and preserving its fertility, agriculture, its pur-| It had been charged, that the publication of 
| suit, will be attended with advantages, with con- this report was mere gammon. If it was so, he 
siderations, superior to almost any other pursuit; | (Mr. S.) was willing to take not only his share 
| nor longer ‘force a churlish soil for scanty bread.’’ | of this reproach, but also the part which belonged 
[have seen for the first time after the above was to his friend from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown.] He 
' written, ‘Farming on the Aroostook,’ showing | Would vote for the largest number of this volume 
|the productiveness of its soil for most of the which might be asked, and his only regret was, 
crops and fruits grown inthe older setted coun-_ that he had not the ability to place a copy of it 
ties. These crops and fruits are not only more | in the hands of every man within his Congres- 
| prolific, or a better yield, but will be found to be | sional district, and that, too, without distinction 
of a richer or better quality than those grown on of party. 
the old lands here. | With this view of the subject, he would most 
Does your agricultural society, or does any cheerfully give his vote in favor of the motion 
such society in the State give to the subject the , for reconsideration, and he hoped it would receive 
attention it merits? It does indirectly tgnd to | the favorable action of the House, for he would 
this in the care that is taken to have produced | then vote for the printing of the largest number 
and grown good stock, good and large yields of of the report. 


crops and fruits, and in venting mechanical ap- 
Grafting Fruit Trees. 


pliances. One has the premium awarded for the 
best, that is, the best because largest, crop of! A correspondent of the Philadelphia Dollar 


corn ; to obtain it he is to grow at least one hun- Newspaper furnishes the following observations 


dred bushels shelled and sound corn to the acre. | ..4 directions relative to grafting. 


How many acres of this one’s farm have been | 3 . 
: | ‘The fruit growers of our country would do 
prevented from growing fifteen bushels to the | ‘ " 
ll | better to do their own grafting, as some of the 
acre to enable this single acre to grow the pre- 





| Preserving Butter—New Experiment. | Preparing and Sowing Clover or Timothy 
| Mr. Moore :—About ten years ago, | figured Seed. 
/as one of those perambulating geniuses, called| Mr. B. M. Ellis, of Muncy, in this State, fur- 
| tin peddlers. In the course of my trade I found | nishes the fullowing as his mode of preparing and 
it necessary to take all kinds of traps and farm} sowing these seeds, which he has found to be 
productions, that were portable. Among others, | the best he has ever tried: — 
when butter was cheap, I brought in at one time,| Take one bushel of clover seed, put it in a pile 
| two hundred pounds, procured at twenty or thirty} on your barn floor. Make 3 gallons of pickle, 
different places. This was in warm weather, in| not quite strong enough to bear an egg, put it on 
| June. I procured a woman to work it over, and the seed, mix it thoroughly, in the evening with 
lay it down in solid layers in a barrel, watil it (a}a paddle or shovel, and then spread it on the 
new oak provision one) was entirely full. This) floor, 4 inches thick. The next morning, wet it 
I headed up, and sunk into a running stream of again as above; then mix about one peck of plaster, 
| water, where it was left, till the next March, | by sprinkling 2 quarts upon it at a time, well 
when it was taken out, and retailed at 19 cents stirred; spread out your heap again, and so on, 
per pound by a neighboring grocer. Jt was per- | till you have it so well dried with plaster that the 
feetly sweet, without the rancidity of firkin but- seed will not stick together. Sow while the seed 
ter, and of a peculiar rich and luscious flavor. (is damp. One bushel thus prepared will make 
This experiment is worth knowing by those | over one and a half bushels. 
rightly situated, in relation to a stream of water. The advantage of sowing in this way is, you 
Since I have been on a farm, I have tried the save at least one-third your seed, and are almost 
experiment in another manner, with like good | certainof its growing. In the spring and summer 
effect. A common firkin, filled and neatly packed | of 1849, I sowed in four different pieces, 42 acres 
down, was confined to the bottom of a barrel,|in the above way, 6 quarts to the acre, not one 
and the barrel filled with brine, strong enough to | acre of which ‘‘missed."’ 1 sowed nine acres in 
protect the water from becoming putrid. Water the ‘old way,”’ viz: the clean dry seed; 6 quarts 








> — 


| mium crop, one hundred bushels? | Sapeast-madeene te i dor'id oe — 
were going about through the country grafting 
apple and pear trees with scions, pretending to 
| have brought them from Indiana and Ohio, but 
| which, I presume, came from some neighbor's 
‘orchard. ‘They began by trimming almost every 
‘limb from the tree; they next inserted from 
| twenty-five to fifty scions into each tree, a num- 
ber at least three times too great. ‘The result 
was, as might be expected, that the trees so cut 
| to pieces, nearly all died. This operation, which 
|T was an eye witness to, put me entirely out of 
| the notion of traveling grafters, and here I would 
| advise all farmers by all means to do their own 
grafting. 
| I will here give you a receipt for grafting wax 
‘of my own making (which I believe is the best I 


Is there a farmer in Maine, out of Aroostook 
county, who can grow fifty bushels of corn to 
the acre upon ten acres yearly, season favoring, 
taking each succeeding year an adjoining or dif- 
| ferent ten acre lot until his whole field, in this 
| way, has been passed over, and the land enriched 
| from and within the farm itself! Yet the forest 
‘lands of New York and of Maine are said to 
produce a greater, and it seems it must be a more 
|exhausting ‘‘wood crop”? with a system of na- 
| ture’s tillage. The use of improved implements 
and machines has greatly lessened the labor and 
expense of farming as at present pursued in 
Maine ; and the wealth of her farmers has been 
‘increased by breeds of improved and native stock, 
sheep, swine, and horses, and by improved vari- 


} 


strongly impregnated with lime is equally effica- 
cious. The cask should be water tight to pre-| 
vent the brine or lime from entering with the 
butter. T.B.M. | 

Pittsford, N. Y., February, 1850. 

Remarks. We can readily believe this rela- 
tion, as we once tasted butter that was twenty- 
two years old, preserved in the following manner : | 
A farmer in our neighborhood had a deep, cold 
well, and once on a time he concluded to have it 
cleaned out—a process it had not undergone for 
many years. Afier dipping out a part of the 
water with a bucket, a man descended into the 
bottom, and on the first movement, a white sub- 
stance bounded up and floated on the surface, 
which he sent up in the bucket. On examiaation, 
it was found to be butter. Among others the 
good wife was consulted, who, on comparing 
notes, determined the fact, that twenty-two years 
before, she had put down in the well to cool, a 
| pewter plate, with a roll of butter tied in acloth; 
| but the string breaking, the whole sunk to the 
 bottom—a fact she had long since failed to re- 
jmember, until the finding of it refreshed her 
|memory. It was as sweet an@ fresh as if it had 
| that moment come out of the churn. The salt 
| was entirely extracted, as well as the color, but 
| in no other property changed. 

The best method to keep butter, under ordinary 
circumstances, is to pack it in stone pots having 
covers, and pour over it a quart or two of brine 
of about half the strength of saturation. If the 
pot is a stone one, glazed, and the brine is never 
allowed to evaporate, it will remain the same (if 
it was well purified from the butter milk) for ten 
or twenty years. It is unchangeable. 

[Rural New- Yorker. 


Care of Sheep in April. 
April may be called a critical period in many 
respects. It is the yeaning month with most good 
farmer’s flocks in this State. In this month 
sheep go from hay to grass, or from dry to green 
food. It is alsoa period that calls forth the 
greatest care and attention of the shepherd. 
You will need all the information that you can 
obtain and all your experience; and should the. 
weather be bad, unceasing care day and night. 
I hope your lambs do not come until after the 
middle of the month; in that case, every care and 
attention may be paid to the sheep during the first 
part of the month to prepare them for lambing in 
the latter part, which may be done as directed the 
last month. 
Make the sheep eat as much green food as 
possible each day. Grass is best if se: have it, 
next to that, potatoes. Oil cake, ground, is the 
best provender; if you have nut that, small quan- 
tities of oats may be given. This month tests 
all the rest, as it regards ewe sheep, for he who 
raises the greatest number of lambs from a given , 
number of ewes is supposed to be the best shep- 
herd, all other things being equal. I shall make 
a few observations on the change from dry food 
to green, and afterwards on the Jambing season. 








to the acre. On the whole field there may be 2 
acres of clover, not more. I also sowed 9 bushels 
of plaster on this field; not any on the other. 

An experienced gentleman told me of this way, 
and that he had seldom if ever missed having 
plenty of clover, and thick enough too. 

Germantown Telegraph. 
Canada Thistles. 

Ko. Rurat New Yorxer:—In « late number 
of your paper I noticed an article in relation to 
destroying the Canada Thistle, by plowing or 
summer fallowing. lis a very good process, 
though we lose the use of the land during the 
whole season; and not only that, but we lose a great 
amount of the richness of the soil, by its being 
exposed to the burning rays of the sun during 
the whole summer, for no other purpose than to 
destroy these farmer's pests. I have a process 
for destroying them which I think is much more 
easy, and as futal as plowing, which is done by 
planting to corn. 

My modus operand: is as follows: 


= 


my ground, just before planting, about eight 
inches deep, the thistle at this season having got 
quite a start. 
as is usually done in this section—the second time 
when the tassels are just making their appearance; 
and when the corn has ears about suitable for 
roasting, I go through with a hoe and cut up all 
the thistles as deep as possible, and they are 
what some cal] ‘completely used up.”’ I have 
tried the experiment on two pieces for two years, 
where there was not much else but thistles; and 
to my great satisfaction, now grow crops of bar- 
ley and oats entirely free from them. Instead of 
a naked fallow all summer, I have a bountiful 
crop of corn. The reason of this proving so 
fatal to them is, I think, on account of the corn 
shading the ground so that they cannot grow, 
and also the dryness of the season which we 
usually have at this time of the year. Some 
think that it must be done in the moon—but I 
think if the operation is done well in the corn 
Jield, the result will be at least equally effectual. 

Skaneatcles, N. Y., Feb., 1850. 

Remarks. Our correspondent’s process is a 
good one, and perhaps preferable to the one to 
which he refers—especially if he is so situated as 
to give the land a hoed crop. 

The leaf is the lung of the plant, and there is 
no vegetable so tenacious of life, as to retain vi 
tality Jong after the destruction of its leaves, and 
again the leaves of all the suckers. A few cut- 
tings of the leaves, if thoroughly done, is suf- 
ficient to exhaust all the processes of suckers, 
and the ruvt, devoid of the organs of circulation, 
decomposes and rots like all vegetable matter un- 
der the same circumstances. 

[Rural New Yorker. 
Kindness to Animals. 

Uncle Bill, in one of his Barn Yard Lectures, 
and he is an old coon at that, says: “Keep up 
'my boys, such a social and friendly intercourse 


I turn over | 


I cultivate and hoe my corn twiec, | 


1. When sheep go out into a considerable field with the tenants of your stable, and barn yard, 
in April, the ground being bare, they get suffi-| and over your pig styes, that they may be as tame 
cient green food ta take oft their appetites from 4s kittens, and prick up their ears and wag their 
dry food, unless it be of the very best kind. tails whenever you approach them. 


What isto be done? J answer thata field of; Animals will not thrive even on apple pie, if 
clover that has been shut up from an early part of | they must eat their allowance with fear and 
the last autumn will be best for them; but if you trembling, expecting every moment to have a horn 
have not that, the very best hay, potatoes, cab-| knocked off, or a pitchfork thrust into their sides 
bages, ground oil cake, oats, wheat bran, or some | by the cross keeper—who, | aim clear to say, is 
other thing that they will eat must be given. | sometimes more of a brute than those that have 
The sheep must be filled each day to a reasonable the misfortune to be under him. Cattle feel kind- 
degree. Try turnips—try any thing that they | ness and are sensible of gentle treatment, as quick 
will eat. Wood ashes and salt are spoken of a5/ as humans. Animals know a kind master quick 
giving an appetite at this season of the year. || enough; the well treated cow or young heifer 
cannot speak of this from my own experience, but | wij] rub her face against you, and the horse 
am inclined to think that when they have been lay his head over your shoulder. 11 is so in some 


kept long from the ground it may be useful. 


families; the children are kind, well behaved, or 


ties of grain, seeds, and fruits; skill, ingenuity 
‘and enterprise will, in time, make all these, the ever saw used for the purpose). For 100 Ibs. of 
liances and products of a fertile soil. B. | this wax, take 80 Ibs. of rosin, 16 Ibs. of tallow, 
aPP i P i aii and 6 lbs. of beeswax ; pot it all (or a smaller 
Cranserries. Cultivated Cranberries were quantity in proportion) into some iron vessel and 
exhibited by S. Bates, Billingham, Norfolk Co., melt it together; then take it out and work it 
Mass., grown on his own land. He states that until it is thoroughly mixed ; then Jet it cool and 
‘‘Jow meadow land is the best for them, prepared it is ready for use. Take your scion, which 
in the first instance in the same manner as for Should be about six inches in length, and with 
grain. The wild cranberry is transplanted into a pen-knife slit both sides, taking eare to leave 
this in rows 20 inches apart. At first they re- one edge thicker than the other. Split the stump 
quire a slight hoeing, afterwards they spread and into which you wish to insert your graft, and put 
cover the field, producing crops annually there- | One Or two scions into the opening, sv that the 
after, without further culture. In this condition | lowest bud is just below the top of the stump, 
they produce much larger and finer fruit than in | Putting the thick edge of the scion outward ; then 
their wild state, the yield being from 200 to 300| Put the wax ou, so as to Keep any sap from 
bushels per acre, worth on average in the Boston gers from the treeg The wax is useful in 
market at least one dollar per bushel. A damp trimming trees, to cover the stumps of the 


” 
soil, or where wet predominated, has generally branches and geevent thoctenpe dl thoanp. 
been considered necessary, but Mr. Bates thinks 








Comsrocx’s ALtecep Discovery 1s AGricut- 


2. The lamding season. During this period | ying to their guardians—while others, when 
the shepherd must live with his sheep. The ewes+ they seethe parent lift his hand to scratch his 
most likely to lamb must be put up at night if it| e+ dodge three or four ata time, expecting a 
be cold or stormy. Feeding the sheep well and | hjow or box of the ear. Some men can't come 
having thet in good order is the best direction 1) within a squirrel’s jamp of their own animals. 
can give you. They may not all do well i@ | Kind treatment renders them easy to manage or 
lambing, and perhaps some may need help. | to treat in ease of sickness, or accidents; when by 
little practice, and the aid of what has been written | 1.4 usage they are rendered as wild as deers, 
on the subject will be sufficient. The lamb may | 144 45 cross and savage as catamounts.”’ 
not have milk enough; in this case a sheep that) 
has lost her lamb, or the milk of a cow that has | AvsorrTio’ or Rais. It is believed that if 
recently calved may be used; but to clear the | soils were sufficiently deep and fertile, nearly or 
bowels of a new bora lamb with any thing but quite all the water which falls would be needed, 
the milk of its mother, insuch a manner as t0| and but little would run off in streams. Hence, 
save its life has been a difficult thing with me. | streams are found to diminish as population and 
lt has been mentioned to me by an Irishman that | improvement advances. It has been found that 
an egg beaten up would be good. It would be fifty-five or fifty-six inches of water falls annually 
worth while to try it. If sheep are in good store | at Natchez; and if forty-five inches be taken as 
order and lamb during the last of April, and the the average for the whole Mississippi Valley, 
weather is mild, a field where they can get grass | which is evidently within bounds, it will give an 








rectly, as a fertilizer, and is comparatively cheap. . 


this not essential to their successful cultivation; 
any soil, unless when inclined to bake will ans- 
wer. Early in spring is the best time for trans- 
planting.” {Agriculturist. 





Curjovs Mops or Gaartixe Tue Grape Ving. 
A gentlemam~in the neighborhood of Oporto, 
split a vine shoot, (white grapes,) very carefully 
down the middle, eutfing the blood im half, and 
then split a corresponding shoot on a black vine, 














jreit. [Texas Register. 


ture, which the New York Legislature proposes 
/ vo test, professes to be a botanical one, which is 
of such a nature that it cannot be made the sub- 
ject of a patem. It is claimed that it will keep 
in health and fertility that sickliest and most dif- 
ficult of trees to manage in this country, the 
peach, that it will insure the thriftivess of any 
plant to which it may be applied, and make the 
raising of good crops a far more certain thing 


and ugited them ag in common grafting, and afier | than it is now. ‘The discovery consists, says the 
| many experiments succeeded in making it grow ; | Evening Post, ia avoiding certain errors in culti- 
and the produce of the vine was white and black | vation which are most likely to be prejudicial in 
fruit on the same bunch, and on others variegated the best soils, and often produce disappointment 


| to the farmer who has taken the most puitts. 


may be all that is neccessary, yet the shepherd 
ought to watch them. — [Northern Shepherd. 





Tue Trave or tHe Rio Gaanpe. So rapidly 
is our commerce on the Rio Grande. increasing, 
that the official custom house returns show that 
during the last year there were imported into the 
mouth of that river from the United States, 
American productions to the value of $2,500,000, 
and articles of foreign production to the extent of 
$500,000, and this year the prospects are, that 
the value of the trade be still further greatly in- 
creased, and will contiaue to do so yearly. 

{N. O. Commercial Bulletin. 





amount, falling on the whole valley, ten times 
greater than the water discharged at the mouth 
‘of the river. {Albany Cult. 
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Woonex Booxs.. Mr. Vattemare pr 
specimens of vur furest trees in the form of books. 
In a collection of the kind in Warsentein, near 
Cassel, the back of each volume is formed of the 
bark of the tree, the sides are constructed of pol- 
ished pieces of the same stock, and, when put 
together, a box is formed, inside of which is 
stored the fruit, the seed, and leaves, with the 
moss that grows upon the trank, and the insects 
whieh feed upon the tree, Every volume cor- 

in size, and the collection altogether, as 
may well be imagin ed, has an excellent effect. 





The Dorking Fowl. 


The following isa copy of Dr. Wight's re- 
jmarks on the Dorking breed of fowls, as commu- 
,nieated to the author of the American Fowl- 

Breeder . 

| “As you have expressed a wish to have me 
| report my experience in regard to the Dorking 
| breed of fowls, I readily comply with your request. 

After an experience of ten or twelve years, 
| (having been, in that time, the owner of many 
‘birds of different breeds,) I do not hesitate to 
give the Dorkings the preference. 

They have large and plump bodies, with a 
‘broad, full chest, like the partridge, and in this 
peculiarity hold the rank among poultry which 
| the Durhams do among cattle. When produced 
| at the table, there is no other breed I have yet 
|seen equal to them. They are also good layers, 
| producing a good-sized, clear, white egg, and, as 
sitters and mothers, cannot be surpassed by any 
| breed of fowls. ‘To obtain the pure breed is dif- 
fieult. Any one who has ever imported them 
| will attest to this fact. No sure criterion is found 
|in the appearance of five toes, as has been stated. 
| But where it is not found, | should apprehend a 
\“‘eross."’ ‘To describe a trae Dorking is difficult, 
although a breeder could at once recognize one. 
| Many writers say that they are long in the body. 
| But this is only true when they are young. As 
they come to maturity, the other parts are filled 
‘up, and they appear more like the form of the 
linnet than any other bird. ‘The prominent parte 
jare these: A fine head, with brilliant, reddish- 
| tinged eyes; single or double combs, in both sex- 
es; a graceful neck, rather short than long; wide, 
|deep, projecting breast; the body is not only long, 
but is round, rather than flat or square; and the 
| legs, considering their large size, short, and in- 
| variably of a silvery white. ‘They move with an 
japproach to the majestic. Their colors aro 
| (those I have imported at various times) both 
| white and speckled; but | preferred to retain the 
| white, and have bred from them. My stock is 
now entirely white. 


1 may add that, wheo crossed with larger 
|breeds, they invariably improve the form; and 
| while the quality of the meat is also improved, 
| the amount of offal is much reduced. 

They are a very hardy bird, and their young 
are easily reared—a fact of great importance in 

this climate.’ 
Essentials to Productive Farming. 

The following sixteen essetials fur productive 
farming are from the pen of the former editor of 
the American Farmer. 

1. Good implements of husbandry, and plenty 
of them, which should always be kept in perfect 
order. 

2. Deep Ploughing and thorough pulverization 
of the soil, by the free use of the harrow, drag, 
and roller. 

3. An application of lime, marl, or ashes, where 
| calcareous matter or potash may not be present in 

the soil. 


| 4. A systematic husbanding of every substance 
|on a farm capable of being converted into manure; 
|as systematic a protection of such substances 
|from loss by evaporation or waste of any kind, 
,and a careful application of the same to the lands 
lin culture. 

5. The draining of all wet lands, so as to 
| relieve the roots of the plants from the ill effects 
| of a super-abundauce of water, a condition equally 
| pernicious as drought, to their healthful growth 
|and profitable fructification. 

| 6. ‘The free use of the plow, cultivator, and hoe, 
|with all row-cultured crops, so as to keep down, 
at all times, the growth of grass and weeds, those 
| pests which prove so destructive to crops. 

7. Seeding at the proper time with good seed, 
| and an equal attention as to ime, with regard to 
| the period ef working crops. 

8. Attention to the construction and repair of 
fences, so that what is made through the toils 
and anxious cares of the husbandman, may not 
be lost through his neglect to protect his crops 
from the depredations of stock. 

9. Daily personal superintendence, on the part 
| of the master, over al) the operations of the farm, 
no matter how good a manager he may have, or 
however faithful his hands may be, as the presence 
of the head of the farm, and the use of his eyes, 
are worth several) pairs of hands. 

10. Labor-saving machinery, so that one may 
render himself as independent as needful of 
neighborhood labor, as a senss of the comparative 

| independence of the employer upon ‘such labor, 
| begets a disposition of obedience and faithfulness 
| on the part of the employed. 

| JL. Comfortable stabling and sheds, for the 
horses and stock; all necessary outbuildings, for 
the accommodation of the hands, and protection 
lof the tools and implements, as well as for the 
| care of the poultry. 

12. Clover and other grasses to form a part of 
the rotation of crops, and these to be at the 
| proper periods plowed in, to form pabulam for 

succeeding crops. 
| 13. The Clover field to be either plastered or 
| 





ashed, each succeedirg spring, one bushel of the 
| former, and six of the latter per acre. 
| 14. To keep no more stock than can be weil 
| kept, but, to be sure to keep as many as the farm 
‘can keep in good condition, as it is wise policy to 
| feed as much as possible of the crops grown on 
‘the farm, and thes return to it that which has 
‘been abstracted from it. 
15. To proside a good orchard and garden— 
| the one to be filled with choice fruits, of all kinds 
|—the other with vegetables of diflerent sorte, 
early and late, so that the table may, at all times, 
‘be well and seasonably supplied, and the surplus 
contribute to increase the wealth of the proprietor. 
16. The taking of one or more good agricult- 
ural papers. 

Artanric anno St. Lawrence Ramaoan. 
We copy from the ‘Treasurer's books @ statement 
of the business of this road for six months ending 
Dec. 20, 1849, which were as foilows: 


-——=—F 








Gross receipts $72,421 ,57 
box pense 30,306 65 
Net receipis $42, 144,92 


Witp Picrons. Wild pigeons are quile nu- 
merous in the woods back of this city. A friend 
of ours brought down a brace of them with rice 
in their crops. The nearest point at which they 
could have obtained this food, is about 700 miles; 
which distance they have probably flows 10 lesa 
than a day, allowing 24 hours for digestion. 

[Detroit Free Press. 
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Collection of Debts. 

We last year called the attention of the readers 
of the Farmer to the necessity of some improve- 
ment in the mode of settling the differences be- 
tween man and man, so as to prevent not only so 
much litigation but also to prevent the accumula- 
tion of costs to such an enormous extent as is now 
the case. This is one of the evils among us, un- 
der which the community groan, without well 
knowing how to be relieved from them. At- 
tempts have, from time to time, been made in our 
legislature to obviate this trouble by cutting down 
the fees charged in the collection of debts. But 
there are so many ways of evading this, by “‘the 
Bar rules,” and charging ‘‘constructive’’ (a very 
convenient word for some lawyers) travel, and 
other imaginary labors, that the costs in reality 
have not been diminished. The great mass of 
the public do not understand the ways and means 
by which these things are got up, and so they 
toil and suffer on, as they best can, supposing it 
cannot be remedied. Now there are only two 
ways to learn these things, viz: either by study- 
ing law and becoming a practitioner in these arts, 
or by becoming a victim, and thus learning some- 
thing of the modus operandi ‘‘by the hardest.’’— 
By the help of some peculiar friends, for whom we 
endorsed, and our own good natured imprudence, 
we have been in the /atier school, a quarter, and 
although the ¢ustion is rather high, the lessons 
we learned are valuable to us in more senses than 
one, and our éeachers nay rest assured that they 
shall hear a recitation of them, occasionally. We 
found a great many pupils there, and before we 
close this article we will give you a lesson learned 
by one of them. 

We wish it understood, that we do not object 
to reasonable costs. While society is constituted 
as it is, such are the weaknesses of human nature 
and the mutations of business, such things must 
need be; but let them be no more than a fair 
compensation for aciual labor performed. 

What are the objects of a writ, and the subse- 
quent processes againsta debtor! To give the 
creditor a legal claim or hold upon the property of 
the debtor, or upon his body. 

This is dene by having a written instrument 
setting forth the causes why this is written, and 

instruction to an officer to take property therefor, 
signed by a magistrate and served by officers ap- 
pointed to perform such duties. Now all this is 
very simple, and in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred very easily done, and does not involve 
much labor either of body or mind. Of course 
the expense or costs need not be very much. Is 
it so in fact?’ No, sir. In ninety-nine cases out 
of one hundred the cost oftentimes, in collecting 
a twenty dollar debt, amounts to half as much as 
the debt itself. Well, how is this done! The 
law regulates the fee for a writ and for the service, 
and so regulates it that if it be strictly followed 
out, all the requirements will be fulfilled on very 
reasonable terms. How then are such costs 
assessed and collected,—for, be it known, if any 
thing is paid, the costs are taken care of first? We 
will now give you alesson which a friend of ours, 
whom we shall cal] L., in the southern part of 
our county, had to recite not long ago. He had 
an account with his neighbor B. which amounted 
to three or four hundred dollars,—they having 
done business with each other quite extensively 
for some length of time. B. sued L. for the 
whole amount. L. contended that if a fair set- 
tlement was had, he did not owe him more than 
twenty to twenty-five dollars which he was ready 
and willing to pay. They therefore, to save cost, 
agreed to have it referred, and the court, at the 
first term aflier its entrance, appointed a referee. 
The referee was ready to attend to the business 
whenever the books of the creditor were presented 
tohim. For certain reasons, these were not 
brought forward for more than a year, and the 
debtor, supposing that cost was arrested, except 
what the labor of the referee required, remained 
easy, and allowed the creditor or the creditor’s 
lawyer to take hisown way. When the accounts 
were at last presented to the referee, he soon ad- 
justed the accounts by which it appeared that L. 
owed his creditor twenty dollars, and he (the 
referee) charged $1,50 for his day’s work. L. 
supposed he had only to pay twenty-one dollars 
and a half, together with the expense of writ, 
service and entry. Judge of his surprise then, 
when a bill of fifteen dollars and twenty-three 
cents was presented to him for costs. And how 
was this made out! The creditor’s lawyer was 
all she time charging constructive travel and at- 
tendanee, and this too, when, by mutual agree- 
ment between the parties, in order to prevent cost, 
the case was taken from court and placed befure 
another tribunal. 

That we might not be accused of speaking 
without book, we have obtained the documents, 
and copy the following statement of items us 
vouched : 

Writ, $2,54; service, $1,43; entry, 60c; 
trav. 66c; att. $3,30; August term, 1847. Con. 
5c; trav. and att. 99; Dec. term, 1847. Con. 
5e; tray. and att. 99c; April term, 1848. Con. 
5c; trav. and att. 99c; August term, 1848.— 
Con. Se; trav. and att. 99c; Dec. term, 1848. 
Con, 5c; trav. and att. 99c; April term, 1849. 
Cost of reference, $1,50. Total, $15,23. 

Here is one lesson for the people, viz: that if 
the above is legal, taking a case of the above 
kind out of court and placing it before referees to 
avoid costs, does not diminish cost, Is not this 
an evil under the sun that requires a remedy? 











Goper's Lapy's Boox. The April number 
of Godey was rec'd in due time, and is as full of 
“‘new, useful and entertaining matter,’’ as usual. 
The designs of the embellishments are beautiful, 
and the engraving, or execution of them, first rate, 
as usual,~—but (we suppose that we have a prin- 
ter’s copy,) they do not, all of them, louk so 
clear and bright as most of what we see in Go- 
dey’s, generally. The contributions are thirty or 
more, the embellishments fourteen. The 
circulation of this popular monthly has come up 
to seventy thousand ! 





Saves or Staves. The New Orleans Cres- 
cent of the th ult. has sundry advertisements, 
in French and English, of sheriffs’ sales of prop- 
erty, among which are four lots of slaves, to wit: 
one lot containing 178 slaves, then, women and 
children, ranging from two years old to mature 
age; one, of 114; one, of 54; and one, of 147. 
They are to be sold with the estates on which 
they work, without reserve, to the highest bidder 
——together, four hundred and ninety-three per- 
sons, some of them infants, to be sold in New 


The science of Phonography, or the new mode 
of having a sign or letter for every sound, and 
spelling the words as they sound, is gaining in 
the estimation of the public, very fast. We were 
formerly prejudiced against it, reasoning to our- 
selves very much as our friend ““N. R.”’ did, in a 
former number of the Farmer. 

A desire to “‘ keep up with the times,”’ as the 
saying is, induced us to look more carefully into 
the principle on which this science is founded, 
and truth compels us to say that there is reason 
and sound common sense at the bottom of it.— 
The letters of the alphabet which we use are only 
signs used by common consent \o represent 
soonds ;—that is, when we see one of them we 
make a certain sound with our voice ; and when 
we see several of them together we make a suc- 
cession of sounds which constitutes a word.— 
Now the very fact, which every one knows, that 
some of our letters have several sounds attached 
to them, shows that the system is imperfect.— 
Again, the very fact, which every one knows, 
that some letters, when used with certain others, 
have no sound at all attached to them, but are 
silent, is proof that the system is imperfect. It 
is right and reasonable that what is imperfect 
should be improved as fast as prudence will allow. 

This has been often attempted, but with indif- 
ferent sugcess, until the present system, which 
we think being more consonant with natural prin- 
ciples than any hitherto devised, cannot fail in the 
process of time of being universally adopted. 

There are two branches of this science. One 
is called Phonotypy, whieh is printing words 
with the newly added letters and the new method 
of spelling. ‘The other branch is Phonography, 
or the art of writing with the newly added letters. 
There is a long hand anda short hand. The 








Prof. Webster's Trial. 

We last week gave a condensed report of this 
highly interesting trial, so far as it had transpired 
at the time our paper went to press, Our report 
extended to the close of the fifth day of the trial. 


Sern Day. Joseph W. Preston, sworn. 
Saw Dr. Webster on the 23d November, about 
six o'clock in the evening, going into Littlefield’s 
carriage shed. I had never seen him there so 
jate before, and after 1 heard of Dr. Parkman's 
disappearance, | recalled the fact and thought it 
somewhat remarkable. 

William Cathoun, sworn, On Sunday after 
the disappearance, I was talking with Littlefield, 
when Dr. Webster came up and inquired of Mr. 
L., if he saw Dr. Parkman any time the latter 
part of last week. He said he paid Dr. P. $483 
and sixty odd cents on Friday afternoon, which 
the Jatier seized and ran up stairs tWo steps at a 
time. I did not notice anything remarkable io 
Prof. W.’s appearance at the time. 

Dr. J. B. Jackson. Mr. Littlefield spoke to 
me about the vault; said that he had suspicions 
that Dr. Parkman's body was in there, and meant 
to open it and examine to satisfy his own mind. 
I told him to go on with the work, and enjoined 
secrecy upon him. 

G. W. Trenholm, sworn. Lam a police offi- 
cer. I heard Dr. Webster say to Mr. Littlefield 
what Mr. L. has testified in regard to the $483 
and 60 cents. J put my hand upon the laboratory 
wall and found it very hot. 

While Mr. Littlefield was absent I took a light 
and went down to the opening made in the wall, 
and saw parts of a human body. : 

I afterwards aided Mr. Littlefield in taking 
them out. I was there in the evening when Prof. 
Webster was brought from the Jail. He appear- 
ed to be more agitated in the laboratory than the 
other department. 

N. D. Sawin, called. 1 aman expressman. 
On Monday after Dr. Parkman's disappearance I 
carried fur Dr. Webster, from Cambridge to the 
Medical College, two bundles of grape vines, a 
hag of tan and a box about a foot and a half square: 
| left them by his orders in Littlefield's cellar. I 
went to Prof. Webster's door to get in, but found 








it locked. I then looked for the keys which 





long hand is for common use and corresponds 
with printing in the same manner that our present 
mode of writing corresponds with our common 
mode of printing. ‘The other is a short hand, for 
the use of reporters. This last isan exceedingly 
ingenious and philosophical mode of writing, and 
by it one who has practised it is able to write 
down a speech as fast as it is uttered, word for 
word, 

We have recently received a very valuable 
aid to the student of Phonography. It is the 


** Phonetic Advocate,”’ a paper in pamphlet form, | 


published and edited by Longley & Brothers, of 


usually hung in Littlefield’s room, but could not 
| find them. ‘The knife taken from the tea chest, 
| I saw Prof. Webster have at Cambridge, cutting 
| grapevines. 

| Derastus Clapp, constable, sworn. 1 went out 
| to Cambridge and obtained a package of papers 
| from Mrs. Webster. 
recognized the hand writing of Dr. Parkman. 
Here the witness exhibited two notes given by 
Dr. Webster to Dr. Parkman. On one of the 





On two of the papers I' 


FARMER: AN 





|notes was the following endorsement in pencil 

| mark:—‘*$483,65 paid Nov. ’49.” 

This pencil mark is denied to be in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Parkman. 

| "The other note for $2432, had several endorse- 
ments on it. An account current of the business 
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Cross-examination. 1 first thought 1 would |the furnace was the work of Dr. Keep. The 
indeatify a block 


to its peculiar appearance, | 


my mind and brought it over. 
, recalled {Three letters were 
handed him. . Bemis—Please inform the 


Court if you have seen those before, and when!) 
lhave; one of them was given me by the post- 
master of Cambridge ; they are all anonymous. | 
The Court then adjourned to Wednesday morning | 
at 9 o’cloek. 

Excntu Day. Nath'l D Gould sworn. This 
witness was called to 1 the hand-writing of 
the letters sent through the Post Office to Marshal 
Tukey. The letter signed *Civis’ was in a plain 
legible hand, and evidently written by a person of 
good education. This letter, Mr. Gould thought, | 
was similar to Prof. Webster's hand-writing. It 
contained directions how to discover the missing 
body of Dr. Parkman. 





here were two other letters, one of whieh | 
signed ‘Captain of the Dart,’ stated that Dr. | 
Parkman’s body would be found on Brooklyn) 


Heights. The other letter stated that the body 
was taken on board the ship ‘Hereulem,’ and that 
the writer received a gold watch from one of the 
men, which he was afraid to keep, and threw it 
into the river off the long bridge to Boston. ‘The 
witness detected in both these letters several 
striking similarities to the hand-writing of Dr. 
Webster. Another expert,G. C. Smith, was 
called, whose opinions coincided with the above. 

Fisher A. Bosworth sworn. Between the hours 
of one and two o'clock on the day of the disap- 
pearance I called at the Medical College to see 
a student. As I passing the stairs] met Dr. 
Parkman, who went into the college. 

Here the evidence for the Government was 
closed, and the Court adjourned to 34 o'clock. 

Mr. Sonter’s Prea. Mr. Sohier explained 
the legal distinction between Murder and Man- 
slaughter, and cited some law to show that, to 
sustain the indictment, the weapon and the manner 
of death must be set forth, and when the weapon 
and manner are unknown, all the attendent cir- 
cumstances must be set forth. Mr. Sobier stated 
that the defence did not intend to produce any 
direct evidence to explain what the Government 
had proved, that they should rest the defence 
where Dr. Webster himself placed it. How the 
remains came where they were they could no 
more say than could any innocent person who 
might find such in his cellar. They should also 
siuow that Dr. Webster had always been regarded 
as an amiable, honest, humane man,—that on the 
day of the disappearance he came from the college 
ata reasonable hour, and that on that day Dr. 
Parkman was seen to come out of the cuilege, 
after his interview with Dr. Webster. 

Mr. Sohier’s opening oceupied two hours and 
a quarter. Seventeen witnesses of the highest 
character were then called, who testified that 
Dr. Webster had always appeared to be an honor- 
able, humane man, although sometimes subject 
to sudden fits of passion, which were soon over, 

Nintu Day. Several additional witnesses 


were called to testify in respect to Prof. Webster's | calied to mind at a time when the impression! passion. ‘This | know is not the ground the de-| ble combination of difficulties. 








t hat 
a mi ho 


when they saw Dr, Parkman on Friday the 23d. 
Crosixo Aroument or Hon. Puiny Merrick. 
At twenty-five minutes past 11 o'clock, on Fri- 
day, Judge Merrick, the senior counsel for the 
mer, summing up for the defense. 
Six hours and a half were occupied in the deliv- 
ery of his argament. ‘The following isa brief 
sketch of the principal topics embraced in it. 
Atier speaking of the im nee of the case, 
and the responsibility resting on the Court, the 
jury, and the counsel, he proceeds : 
The government charges the defendant with 
the murder of Dr. George Parkman with delib- 
erate malice. The issues to be tried are whether | 
Dr. Parkman was killed and whether it was done 
by the defendant. If it was done with malice, 
then it was murder. 











If the malice is not proved, then it may be | 
manslaughter. The issues are the killing and | 
the motive, and the agent. 

The government bas occupied a great deal of 
time, 1 do not say unnecessarily, to prove iis 
charges. But in all these ten days, with the 
most anxious industry, the government has not 
produced a particle of direct testimony, not one par- 
tcle of proof, except cireumstantial and indirect, 
to prove even that Dr. Parkman is not now alive. 
It has produced no direct proof that Dr. Webster 
had any agency in the killing. He distinctly and 
promptly admits that he had an interview with 
Dr. Parkman at half-past one o'clock on Friday, 
November 23d, for a specific purpose. Beyond 
that, he denies everything. I do not pretend, 
that the vast array of circumstantial evidence 
which the government has gathered up, has no 
tendency to convict the defendant. If it had 
none, the Grand Jary would not have indicted 
him, and he would not be here for trial. But! 
say that the government has not brought anything 
which, when examined and weighed, proves any- 
thing whatever against him. For all that has 
been proved, Dr. Parkman may have gone his 
way, as the defendant says he did, and he may 
never have seen him again. E:ven admitting that 
the remains found were those of Dr. Parkman, it 
may turn out that he had no agency whatever in 
putting them there. This is a mystery, which 
we may not be able to explain—there are many 
such in life. 





We shall call your attention to witnesses whose 
| testimony is entirely at variance with the charge 
| made by the government that Dr. Webster did 
not come out of the Medical College. We have 
called Mr. Thompsen, Mr. Cleland, Mrs. Hatch, 
Mr. Wentworth, who saw Dr. Parkman io the 
| afternoon and in circumstances not to be mis- 


| done with a sharp insirument before death. 





Let us see ifthere are any mark pon the 
body oe it to have - Dr. Parkas, 
which indicate that the death was prod 
tioleace. The produced by 


vernment @ piece of 
a skull, with a nre and a ragged perforation, 
in the side, as proofs of a violent death. In re- 


gard to the piece of a skull, Dr. Wyman is of 
the opinion that it may have been produced by | 
Violence bofore death, use the fracture is pot 
such as it would have been in a perfectly calcined 

He thinks that it must have been broken 
before ealeination, and it may have been broken 
before death, and that fracture may have been the 
cause of death. But Dr. Holmes is called to the 
stand and he bas made experiments on the fracture 
of calcined bones and those partly ealeined, and | 
he finds that the fracture of a bone partially ecal- | 
em, does not differ from what is observed in this 

ne, 

So far as the medical testimony goes on this | 
point, the witnesses disagree and you are left, of | 
course, to a reasonable doubt. 

As to the cut in the side, it was examined by | 
three medical men, skilled in surgery, who have 
reported upon it without concluding that it was 





Strong, it is true, testifies that he regards it as a 
clean cut. But the balance of the testimony 
leaves the medical verdict rather in favor of some 
cause operating after death, and we are left in 


the accused came to his death. 

Again, the Government is bound to show that 
this homicide took place by the agency of a third 

rson, and that that person was the defendant. 

ere the Goverument brings a mass of evidence 
which is entirely circumstantial, and which can- 
not warrant you in touching one drop of the heart's 
blood of this defendant. Lord Hale laid it down 
that no amount of circumstantial evidence should 
warrant a jury to convict, unless the body was 
produced. The body, I submit to you, has not 
been produced beyond a reasonable doult. We 
may reasonably doubt whether this was the body 
of Dr. Parkman, and if we grant it to be that, 
there are an infinite variety of ways in which it 
may have come to its death without the agency 
of this defendant. Some robber may have shed 
his blood, and concealing him for a while in some 
other place, may have gone, in the still hour of 
midnight, and getting access to the Medical Col- 
lege, have taken advantage of the public excite- 
ment about Dr. Parkman to place the remains 


they were not his. We do not say it was so, but 
it might have been so. ‘I'he hypothesis is as ten- 
able, and squares as well with the evidence and 
probabilities, as that which the Government has 
assumed. 

We shall also contend that, if you find this the 
body of Dr. Parkman, and this defendant the agent 





taken. ‘They have not been impeached and they 
swear positively of an appearanee with which 


they were perfectly familiar, and which they re- 


Cincinnati, Ohio. It is issued every fortnight, at relations between Drs. Webster and Parkman, | 
$1.00 per annum. It is an excellent work for) was also read by Mr. Clapp. This paper pur-| 
those who wish to gain a knowledge of Phono- porting to be signed by Charles Cunningham is 
hy and to learn how it progresses. said to be in the hand-writing of Prof. Webster. | 
grap y -_ . ” 8 Dr. Francis Parkman, sworn. Tam brother of | 
The Editors give several facts as reasons why ithe deceased. On Sunday after Dr. Parkman's | 
their work is needed and why they publish it, | disappearance, Dr. Webster called at my house 
each of which tacts they follow up with abundant | and said that he was the person who called on 
proofs. Two of these facts are : my brother on Friday forenoon; that Dr. Parkman 
1. It is a fact, that no one can tell the sound of | called st bis office betweee ene sad oa apne 

’ and received from him $483. Dr. Webster ap 

an English word from its spelling ; for instance : | peared hasty and nervous. I should describe it 
To read the book he has read; to present a pres-| 8 a business visit. He manifested no surprise at 


character, whose evidence corroborated that which | was perfectly fresh. I shall not dwell on the 
was adduced Wednesday afiernoon, upon the testimony of Mrs. Hatch. Let the government, 
same point. \if they please, suppose she saw Dr. Parkman on 
Charles O. Eaton, sworn. 1 have done a great) his way to the Medical College before his mur- 
deal of work for Prof. Webster; have frequently | der. We have other witnesses, equally respect- 
had occasion to go to his rooms and found them | able, who swear positively to times about which 
locked; knew that Dr. Webster was in because | there can be no mistake, and unless they can be 
Littlefield told me so. Was there on the 12th! broken down, the government have nothing to 
of November, and the janitor told me I could not! rest on. 
get admission. Mr. Thompson testifies that he saw Dr. Park- 
Samuel S. Green, sworn. 1 was at the tol] house | man in Causeway street afier two o'clock. He 
on Sunday evening, when Littlefield came in. | js Register of Deeds and for four years has had 
I understood him to say that he saw Dr. Webster frequent business with Dr. Parkman. Ie knew 











Orleans market. 


ent; the slough of a snake, found ina slough ; 
lead me to the lead mine ; &c., &c. 

2. It is a fact, that no one ean tell the spelling 
of an English word by its sound. 1. There are 
405 English words spelled 857 ways, but the va- 
riations of spelling never depend upon the sound, 
and cannot be learned from it. 2. There are 


upwards of 1500 words, about the spelling of 


which authors are not agreed: &c., &c. 


We do not suppose that the older members of 


the community, as a general thing, will pay much 
attention to learning this new mode,—but the 
younger ones and the beginners should take hold 
of it, with a desire to profit by it. 


CataLocue or THE Maye State Liprary. 
We have received a thick pamphlet of 250 pages, 
being a catalogue of the State Library. This 
has been arranged in a very systematic manner, 
by Mr. Abner Oakes, Assistant Librarian, under 
the direction of Hon. K. B. French, See’y of 
State. It is from the press of Wm. T. Johnson, 
Printer to the State, and is a very neat specimen 
of typography. This Library has increased much 
within the last few years, and is an honor to the 
State. 


--+- eS 


Dr. Webster pronounced Guilty. 


It is impossible for us to devote more space to 
the trial of Dr. Webster than we have. After 
the closing argument of his counsel] Mr. Merrick, 
an abstract of which we have given, Mr. Clifford 
the Attorney General made his plea. Judge 
Shaw then gave his charge which occupied about 
three hours on Saturday evening. Dr. Webster 
made some remarks explanatory of some things, 
and the jury retired. A little before 11 o’clock 
they returned and rendered a verdict of *““Guit- 
ty.’ On Monday morning Judge Shaw pro- 
nounced sentence of death upon the prisoner.— 
In regard to the appearance of Dr. Webster, at 
the time the verdict was pronounced, the Mail 
says : 


‘The word was spoken in a distinct tone, and 
broke upon the awful stillness which preceded it, 
with a solemnity which we shall never forget. 
Each member of the jury was evidently very 
much affected. 

Up to this moment the prisoner stood erect, 
his right arm raised, and his head thrown back, 
as he gazed fixedly atthe Jury. As the awful 
import of the verdict reached his ear, the raised 
arin fell with a dead sound upon the bar of the 
dock, his frame was y anne { agitated as with 
spasms, his head fell forward, the chin resting 
upon his breast, and the unhappy man sunk, ap- 
parently helpless, into his seat. 

The jury were then discharged and the court 
adjourned te Monday. During these proceedings, 
says the Mail, the prisoner remained with his 
head bowed down, and with eyes closed, the em- 
bodiment of crushing, hopeless despair. Large 
drops of perspiration stood upon his brow and 
face, and with his right hand which trembled 
like an aspen, he was endeavoring apparently to 
hide his countenance from the hundred eves bent 
compassionately upon him. Judge Menick, who 
was also extremely pale with emotion, arose and 
went to him. Bending down, he whispered for 
some moments in the ear of the unhappy man, 
and then returned to his seat. The pri 
made an effort to rally his energies, and partially 
succeeded, so that when the order of the Sheriff 
was given to *tremand the prisoner,” he raised 
his head and attempted to rise to his feet. 

Constable Jones placed the irons upon him, 
and conducted him from the court room, thence 
to be conducted to his cell in Leverett street jail. 
As he passed out of the court room, tottering 
with weakness and bowed down with the secu- 
mulation of guilt, condemnation and despair, his 
hat pulled over his brow, and his hands confined 
by iron manacles, there was not a human heart 
in that vast crowd but what beat with compassion. 
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Deatu or Jonn C. Catuounx. This distin- 
guished statesman died at Washington, on Sun- 
day morning Jast. He was a man of great talents 
and unimpeachable moral character, but we at 
the North think he was much mistaken in his 
nullification creed. 





Hotpen’s Dotan Macazixe. This cheap, 
but truly valuable monthly, has been received 
from friend Gaubert, who is agent for the same. 
You can get more interesting monthly reading 
out of this, fur a dollar, than in any other way. 
Just call at Gaubert’s and examine it, and see for 
yourselves. 





Avevsta House. Thomas J. Cox, Esq., of 
Dixfield, has leased this commodious Hotel, and 
will open it in a short time for the reception of 


the sudden disappearance, and no sympathy in 
our behalf. 

The Court adjourned to the usual hour on 
Tuesday morning. 
| Seventu Day. 
cer, was sworn, 
|the tea chest which appeared to be filled with 
; minerals. He removed the stones, which were 
newly labeled, and under them discovered parts 
of a human body, covered with tan. 


Samuel B. Fuller, police offi- 





and testified that he discovered | 


He found | 


in the tan, a knife which he thought would fit the | 


hole in the ribs. 
ney in the ash hole, and in the lower laboratory 
| a comforter and two blankets, which appeared to 
be new, and never to have been used. 

Samuel Parkman Blake, sworn. 
tive of Dr. Parkman. I called at the Medical 
College, on Monday after the murder, to see Dr. 
Webster. Mr. Littlefield informed him that I 
wished to see him. 1 waited a long time in the 
entry and was at last admitted. I inquired of 
Dr. Webster if he could tell anything about the 
bills which he paid Dr. Parkman. 
/ couldn’t recollect but one, and that was a hundred 
dollar bill on the New England Bank. I thought 

his manner was peculiar. He did not shake 
hands with me and appeared to be stiff and re- 
served. 
| (C. B. Starkweather, police officer, sworn. Dr. 
| Webster was left in my custody at the jail on the 
jevening of his arrest. Immediately after Mr. 
' Clapp and Spurr went out, Dr. Webster called 
| for water and drank several times. He then in- 
‘quired if they had found Dr. Parkman! I told 
him I wished he wouldo’t ask me any questions 
| as it was not proper for me to answer them; he 
said ‘*you might tell me something about it; where 
did they find him—did they find the whole of the 
body—how came they to suspect me—oh, my 
children, what will they do—oh, what will they 
_do—oh, what will they think of me; where did 
you get information.”’ I asked the doctor if any 
| body had access to his own private apartments, 
| but the porter who makes the fires. ‘There was 


| a. pause of a few moments when he said—*That 
| villain—I am a ruined man,’’ he walked the floor 
| and wrung his hands and then he would sit down; 
| the doctor put his hand to his vest pocket and put 
it up to his mouth, and instantly stretched out 
like a man in a fit; | immediately tock hold of him 
and said, ‘Doctor, hav'nt you been taking some- 
' thing?’’ he said he had not; I helped him up and 
| he walked the floor again. I afterwards accom- 
| panied the prisoner to the Medical College. He 
then appeared very much agitated, called for 
water, but could not drink it. Mr. Starkweather 
exhibited some keys to the jury which he found 
'in Dr. Webster's private room, on a shelf, tied 
| together. These keys fit different doors in the 
| college; one of them fits the door of the dissecting 
‘room. When the Dr. was brought up to be ex- 
amined im the police court, I said to him, ‘Doe- 
\tor, I have found some keys.”” He replied, 
|**what, those that are filed.” I said, yes. He 
jthen remarked, “I picked them up in Fruit 
| Street.”” 

Nathaniel Waterman, sworn. On the 30th 
‘day of November Dr. Webster called at my 
| place of business in Cornhill, and wished to have 

a tin box made 18 inches square and 13 deep. 1 
said to Dr. Webster, I didn’t believe the stery 
about Dr. Parkman going over to Cambridge. 
He then replied, ‘He did go over there,”’ and ad- 
ded, **Only think of it, Mr. Waterman, a mes- 
meriser told the number of a cab in which he 
was carried away, and Mr. Fitz Heory Homer 
has found the cab, and it was all bloody on the 
inside!" He then said he wanted some kind of 
ta box made, and | asked what kind of a box he 
wanted. 

Mrs. Coleman, called. On the day of Dr. 
Webster’s arrest he called at my house and wished 
to know on what day 1 saw Dr. Parkman. Ttuld 
him it was on Thursday afternoon, the day before 
his disappearance; he asked me if it was not 
Friday; Tosi no; he asked how he was dressed; 
I told him with dark clothes; I asked him if he 
had heard anything from Dr. Parkman; he 
said there had been a coat or cloak fished up 
which was thought to be his with spots of blood 





‘toh dear, then I am afraid he is murdered ;’’ he 
said, *‘] am afraid he is; it is said,”’ he added, 
‘that he was seen going over the bridge with an 
Irishman ; he asked me two or three times if ] 
was sure was not Friday when I saw Dr. Park- 
man; at the door, going out, he repeated again, 
‘Wasn't it Friday ;”’ he went away and I elused 
the door. 

Gustavus Andrews, jailer. While in jail Dr. 
Webster wrote a letter to his daughter, Mariana, 
which I intercepted. It contained the following 

“Tel mama not to open the little bundle I gave 
her the other day, but to keep it just as she re- 
ceived it. Hope you will soon be cheered by re- 
ception of letters from a. With many kis- 
ses tv you all, good night, 

Yoor affet. father.’ 

Eli C. Kinsley, called and sworn. 1am 

master at East Cambri i 


; [Mr. Bemis. 
look at this letter inom oe, \an 8 pe 


ton”’; . 
o'clock and twenty min 


‘The next day he found a kid-| 


| 


' 


I ama rela- | 


| 


He said he | 


upon it; a hat had been found likewise ;- I said, | 








customers. 


it over that day. _ 


pay the money to Dr. Parkman; understood Lit- 
tlefield to say that he saw Dr. Parkman come out 
of the college after the interview of the 23d of 
November. 

Judge Fay, sworn. On the evening of the dis- 
appearance I met Prof. Webster about 9 o'clock 
at the house of Prof. Treadwell in Cambridge. 
I conversed with him upon scientific subjects; did 
not notice anything peculiar in his appearance. 
I played whist with Dr. Webster, his wife an 
daughter, on Monday evpning after the disappear- 
ance. Saw him sone during the next 
week. His behavior was perfectly natural. 


Joseph Kidder, sworn. Lama droggistin Court] highly respectable gentleman and eonnected| man, which he said he paid, by having made a’ 


street. A little before 5 o’clock on the 23d of 


November Prof. Webster called at my shop and | documents which we offered to put into the case, | 


him well. His eye-sight he swearsisgood. He 

saw him distinctly. 
We next come to the testimony of Mr. Went- 
|worth. He is an unimpeached and unimpeacha- 
ble witness. He distinctly tells you where he 
‘is going, when, and how he saw Dr. Parkman 
jafter three o'clock. When he came home Sat- 
|urday night he was told that two men had been 
lat his house inquiring for Dr. Parkman. He 
| said at once, ‘*Why I saw him yesterday, after 
He has adhered to this inemory 


| three o'clock.” 
ever since. 
We come next to the testimony of Mr. Cleland, 


with valuable institutions. He fixes the time by 


by whom he came to his death, the crime was 
not murder—a killing with deliberate purpose and 
malice—but a manslaughter with provocation and 


| fendant takes. He denies the killing altogether. 
But, as his legal guardians, we have not felt at 


We have thought we ought to provide for the 
supposition that the killing might have taken 
place in sudden heat under the peculiar relations 
of the parties. 

| ‘The government have produced what they 
would have us regard as the evidence of a delib- 
erate plan. They say the defendant seduced the 


that he was going to pay him money, and then 
slew him. They say he did not pay because he 
had not the means to pay, and this they under- 
take to prove by Mr. Pettee, the collector of the 
ticket money. They show how all the money 


edto pay Dr. Parkman. Well, gentlemen, I 
have examined the evidence and I conclude it 
was so. Dr. Webster was in debt, and Dr. 
Parkman was his creditor. He owed money, 
and had need of all he received for his family ex- 
| penses. Still we are not without some ground 
| to contend that he paid this money to Dr. Park- 





| special effort to meet him. 
He knew Dr. Parkman was inexorable, and 


purchased a box containing six bottles of cologoe. | and which are now on the table at the cal! of the | the day at which he must settle or be exposed to 


Mary Ann Webster, (daughter of the accused) 
sworn. On Friday the 23d of Nov. my father 
came home about 5 
He remained until 8 o'clock and then went with 
me to a neighbor's house, where I remained 
until past 12 o'clock. When I returned, my father 
let me in. My father was at home at dinner the 
next day; he took tea at heme and spent the 
evening with us reading. On Sunday forenoon 
he went to church and in the afternoon went into 


Boston, as he said, to see Dr. Francis Parkman, | him, and he watched the men till they separated. | may remember that there was one sum of $40 re- | 


and inform him that he paid his brother some 


Miss Webster testifies that her father took 
dinner and tea and spent the evening at home 
during the remainder of that week. 

Harriet P. Webster, sister of the above, testi- 
fied her father came home between 54 and 6 
o'clock on Friday the 23d of November, that 
he spent that evening at: Mr. Treadwell’s; that 
she and her sister returned at 12 o'clock, and 
were let in by her father; that he spent the after- 
noon and evening of the next day at home. Her 
evidence confirmed her sister’s testimony in full. 

Ann Finnigan. Weuttolive in Prof. Webster's 
family on the 16th of November. He breakfasted 
at home every morning after 1 went there, until 
he was arrested. 

Catherine P. Webster, (prison:r’s daughter.) 
My father came home on the afternoon of the 
disappearance between 54 and 6 o'clock. 

Drs. Gay and Lewis testified that the hole in 
the ribs might have been made with a stick. 

Prof. Horsford testified that chemists have oc- 
easion frequently to use Jarge quantities of nitric 
acid and nitrate of copper and that a chemist 
might have vecasion to examine gasses arising 
from a vault. He examined the overalls, coat 
and cap of Prof. Webster, and found no blood 
upon then. 

Dr. Morton, sworn. The mineral teeth found 
in the furnace being exhibited to him, he said, I 
see no peculiarity about this block of teeth to dis- 
tinguish them from other teeth. Itisa very 
common thing for teeth to be ground in this man- 
ner. I see nothing peculiar about the form of 
this which would enable me to distinguish it from 
many others. (Here the witness exhibited several 
moulds of jaws which had the same appearance 
which was said to be a peculiarity of Dr. Park- 


man.) 

Prof. Treadweil, sworn, Dr. Webster spent 
the evening after the disappearance at my house. 
There was nothing peculiar in his appearance. 
He left about half past 10 o'clock. 

Philena G. Hatch. Swore positively that she 
saw Dr. Parkman a few minutes before 2 o'clock, 
going towards Court St. 

W. B. Thompson, (Clerk of the Register of 
Deeds.) On the 23d of November at quarter 
past 2 o’clock, P. M., | met Dr. Parkman going 
towards Leverett street. Witness discribed his 
dress as it was described by governinent witnesses. 

Samuel A. Wentworth, sworn. On the 23d of 
November between half past 2 and half past 3 
o'clock, P. M., I met Dr. Parkman in Court 
street; he had his hands behind him under his 
coat tail, looking up at the buildings on the op- 
posite side. 

Samuel C. Cleland, sworn. I saw Dr. Park- 
man on the 23d of November between Milk and 


touching me. 

Ally D. Rhodes, sworn. Ihave known Dr. 
Parkman 25 years. Saw him on the 23d of 
November at a quarter before 5 o'clock, on the 
corner of Green stree® and Lyman Place. I 


I bowed to him as he passed. Am certain it was ] 


on the 23d ef November. 

Miss Mary Rhodes, sworn. Saw Dr. Park- 
man on the 23d ot November at quarter before 5 
o'clock on the corner of Green street and Lyman 
place. There was a man with him. 


He bowed | cei 


Attorney General. He fixes the time beyond 


| mistake as after three o'clock. 


| Washington street when he saw Dr. Parkman, 
‘4 man with whose face and form he was as 
| familiar as you are with those of their honors on 
the bench. Dr. Parkman was known as a man 
of immense wealth, and it struck him that this 
man was walking with a poor laboring man in 
| his working dress. This circumstance struck 


| Dr. Parkman passed him. He could not be mis- 


/ture of the ease admits. 
I next come to the testimony of Mrs. Rhoades 
and her daughter. They were well acquainted 
with Dr. Parkman. Mrs. Rhoades is a member 
| of Rev. Dr. Francis Parkman's church. These 
ladies saw Dr. Parkman and bowed to him at a 
| time entirely inconsistent with this indictment. 
These ladies were at Mr. Hovey’s store and 
made a purchase, of which they remember the 
exact quantity and the dollars and cents paid. 
This is confirmed by the clerk. You can have 
no doubt that these ladies made that purchase on 
Friday, Nov. 23d, and there can be just as little 
that they saw Dr. Parkman while they were car- 
rying it home in the eveinng or late in the after- 
noon, for the daughter was so near Dr. Parkman 
in passing that she recolfects changing sides with 
the bundle to keep it from striking Dr. Parkman. 
She immediately recollected and called to mind 
the circumstance when she heard of the disap- 
rance. 

Mrs. Greenough’s testimony is not so positive, 
but she is a lady whose appearance speaks much 
for her accuracy and observation. She was on 
her way, with a distinct knowledge of the time, 
to fill an important and precise engagement of a 
domestic nature. She looked up at the clock of 
the West Church, and saw it lacked a few min- 
utes of three. She then saw Dr. Parkman 
whom she well knew. She proceeded directly 
to her son's house, a few steps and met him com- 
ing out, precisely at three. 

he testimony of these witnesses, gentlemen, 
is perfectly consistent with a theory which first 
suggested itself to the friends of ‘Dr. Parkman. 
In offering their rewards for him before these re- 
mains were found, they had formed this theory, 
and they spoke of him as having “strayed away 
through some sudden aberration of mind.””. Why 
should they now contradict a theory corroborated 
by positive evidence, which cannot be impeached? 

now proceed to examine the evidence pro- 
duced by the government. I proceed to this ar- 
duous task with a simple desire to unravel the 
truth from a vast mass of testimony. The wit- 
nesses are not so numerous, but the circumstan- 
ces arrayed by the government are almost infinite 
in number and it will be for you to weigh their 
force and bearing on the defendant. 

The burden of proof in this matter rests upon 
the government. It is bound to prove first, the 
death of Dr. Parkman, and secondly, that it was 
done by the agency of a third person. In regard 
to the fact of the death: It is ove thing to pro- 
duce a naked leg or a bone, for identification, and 
avery difficult thing to produce the open face 
and marked features, the whole expression of the 
person. The government produces fragments of 
a body, and bones, which it has called Dr. Wy- 
man, a most scientific man, tv put together into 
a body. He testifies that he finds them all por- 
tions of the same body, of which other portions 
are still missi As we have no witnesses to 
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He had called in | 
minutes before 6 o'clock. Franklin street at three; he was walking in| himself to meet it by an extraordinary effort. He 





| infamy and loss of position in society was swiftly 
approaching. It must be met. He prepared 


| collected a $50 here and a $100 there, till he was 
| ready. We may be asked why does not Dr. 
Webster show where he found this money! Dr. 
Webster was never a man who managed his 
| business with precision and formality; it might 

be hazardous for him to attempt to prove that he 
got this definite sum here and that there. We 


| 


| Bank note having been part of the sum paid to 
| Dr. Parkman, as Dr. Webster relates it. The 
| facts that Dr. Webster was in possession of the 

notes, and that he went to see that the mortgage 


| was cancelled, as Dr. Parkman had promised, | 
show as far as they go that he did make the pay- | 


ment. 
of a cold deliberate murder? 

If, gentlemen of the jury, Dr. Parkman did die 
under the hands of Dr. Webster, no human eye 
but his saw it, and no human voice can testify to 
you the matter of it. r 
be inferred from those that weknow. Thecrime, 
we contend, is reduced by these circumstances to 
that of manslaughter. 
the parties. Dr. Parkman accused Dr. Webster 
of having defrauded him. We see from Mr. Pet- 
tee how he felt towards him. We see from Mr. 
Shaw. There was what seemed a cold calcula- 
ting pressure on the part of the creditor, and 
there was a fearful stake on the part of the hunt- 
ed debtor. 
ing what human nature is, and what the position 
of the parties was, that when they came together 
they rushed into conflict and by a sudden blow 
the creditor fell, than to suppose a cold calcula- 


the party! 

The indictment in its first count charges that 
with a certain knife John W. Webster struck 
George Parkman. The second charges him with 
a stroke by a hammer on the head. If one of 
these is proved, it is sufficient; but I suppose 
that neither of these is proved. The third count 
also sets forth a manner of death which is not 
proved. The fourth count charges a manner 
that to the jury is unknown. We claim that this 
count is defective. ‘The goverement is allowed 
to set forth the means of death in as many counts 
as it pleases. But it is bound to state the means 
of death, that the defendant may know how to 
prepare himself. But was this death produced 
by a knife or a hammer! Is there proof of this 
beyond all reasonable doubt! May he not have 
been caused to throw himself down the steps! 
May not liquid poison have been forced down his 
throat! We are here on the broad field of con- 
jecture. . 

Iam sorry that the government pot in these 
letters at so late a period, that I have not been 
able to pay the attention to them that J could wish. 
They are made to rest on the testimony of ex- 
perts. One of these experts, Mr. Gould, dwells 
upon his great skil! in chirography; he makes al! 
the letters the work of Dr. Webster. Mr. Smith 
sustains him only as to one of thein, the ‘‘Civis’’ 
letter. I am no expert, and I do not propose to 
oceupy much of your time on these letters, but 
I will say that this Mr. Gould is the merest vis- 
ionary who ever testified before a Court. 

The tin box that Dr. Webster ordered does 
net connect him with this murder. The purpose 
for which it was wanted aod the place where it 
was to go were The government guesses 
that it was to put the thorax in. But this is all 
a guess. The same may be said of the purpose 
for which it has been supposed the fish-hooks 
were int 





I now contend that we have not only estab- 
lished the alibi of Dr. Parkman by our own un- 
impeachable witnesses, but it is clearly estab- 
lished by the government witnesses. Dr. Web- 
ster fixes the hour of meeting at half past one 
But we have also the testimony of Patrick Me- 
Gowan, that the appointmens was at half past 
one. He did not hear all the conversation that 
morning, but he heard that. Now it is highly im- 

that the most punctual of men would 


Dr. | 


profound doubt from an observation of the remains | mained and increased. Yet h 
as to the instruments, means, or mode by which | Jar sea 


where they would be supposed to be his, if really 


liberty to rest his case on so narrow a foundation, | 


deceased to the Medical College on the pretence | 


paid hii was deposited in the Charles River bank, | 
nnd they account for its use, so that, of that} 
money, none, or not enough at any rate, remain- | 


| ceived of Mr. Pettee which was not deposited in| 
money on the afternoon of his disappearance. | taken, and his testimony is as strong as the na-| the bank. ‘<his may account fora New England | 


Is not this a fairer hypothesis than that | 


The circumstances must | 


We see the relation of 


Is it not a fairer supposition consider- | 








On one night, when Dr. Webster's absence is 


fully accounted for, Littlefield locked the build. 
ian > bolted the dissecting room door on the 
bids the supposition that during the night, some 
unknown and mysterious person had entered and 


In the morning it was open. What for- 


placed things as they were afierwards found? 
Surely they were not placed as Dr. Webster 
would have placed them, if he had had charge 
of the remains. The body must have been 
_ ee cana, for not a particle of cloth- 

’ anything connected with clothing h: 
been found. ‘The chemical examination - 1 
accurate, that tea-chest lead was found in the 
furnace, and yet not a particle of a bution or a 
shred of any thing pertaining to the raiment was 
found. All these considerations go to sSustaln a 
very different hypothesis from that which the 
government has brought forward. 

I do not intend w implicate Littlefield in the 
awful crime. But if his conduct has impaired 
his testimony, my client has a right to the bene- 
fit of it. Dr. Webster was one of the Profes- 
sors under whom he held a place valuable to him- 
self. Dr. W., a man of high reputation, against 
whom was no suspicion, met him on Sunday 
evening, and gave him an account of his inter- 
view with Dr. Parkman, and all at once he con- 
ceives a firm conviction that Dr. W. was a mur- 
derer. He was sure of it. His suspicion re- 
, e made no particu- 
reh to clear it up—he looked less carefully 
| through the rooms than others. It was not till 
) after the large rewards were offered that he 
| showed any activity or vigilance. If his testi- 
j mony is impaired, the chain of circumstances 
| against the defendant is broken. 

I now call your attention tu the evidence which 
goes to establish the innecence of Dr. W. The 
| very evening after this horrible crime is said to 
| have been committed, he was calmly at home at 
tea. Hhe*afterwards spent several hours at Prof. 
| Treadwell's. Nothing unusual was noticed. On 
Saturday he was with his family, and no room is 
| left for these horrible feneral rites. On Satur- 
| day night he first heard of Dr. P.'s disappear- 
}ance, and on Sunday he went to inform the fam- 
ily of all he knew of the mysterious disappear- 
‘ance. He was at home Sunday oight, and Mou- 
jday night, and Tuesday night. Wednesday 
jnight he was in town, at his friend Cunning- 
jham’s. On Thanksgiving day and night he was 
at home, and he was at home peacefully on that 
|sad Friday night, when the ministers of the law 
called for him. Had he been guilty, the sigh 
| of these officers would have made him aware that 
| some discovery had been made. He went with 
then cheerfully and intrepidly. He conversed 
on various topics, with his usual vivacity. Ilis 
| subsequent conduct, when cut off from all com- 
| munication with his friends and family, and rest- 
jing under a charge that would blot his character 
and consign him perhaps to an ignominious 
death, was entirely natural, and consistent with 
the supposition of innocence involved in a horri- 
In the morning 
he was a little revived, when he uttered in sim- 
| ple and effective language the whole of this de- 
fence : ‘* I do not think these are the remains of 
Dr. Parkman, but how they came where they 
are. I am sure I do not know.” 

He denies the force of the circumstances 
which tend to fix the foul imputation upon him, 
,and throws himself upon his character, earned 
, by years of laborious virtue. His whole course 
of life is such as to incapacitate him tor so foul 
and horrible a deed of cruelty. lt is for you to 
|do your duty, and give him the full benefit of 
He throws himself npon 
;you. May vou never regret your last day's 
work in this protracted case. May God grant 
my client a good deliverance, and may He grant 
the same to you! 


the law and evidence. 


— - ——— 3 
Roasers arrestep. A gang of rogues has 
been discovered in Essex county, Mass., through 


the disclosures of a prisoner in Ipswich jail. The 


rogues are supposed to have been engaged in a 
series of robberies from stores in Salem, Ipswich, 
Georgetown, Haverhill, and Boston. George- 
town has been their headquarters. The names 


of the persons arrested are Col. John B. Savory, 
Charles Savory, John Richards, Wm. Hill, and 
a Dr. Stephens. The latter being unwell, was 
placed in the care of an officer; the remainder 
were taken to Salem for examination. On Sun- 
day evening the sick man called for some gruel, 
and while it was being prepared his disease sud- 
denly left him, and he made his exit through the 
window and effected his escape. 


Army News. The Victoria, Texas, Advocate, 
of the 18th ult. says: **The cholera has been for 
the last ten days among the recruits belonging to 
the 8th regiment of Infantry. They landed about 
ten days ago at Indianola from New Orleans. 
About sixteen have died altogether, to wit: one 
on ship, 9 at Indianola, three on the road to this 
place, and three since their arrival bere. 

The Advocate of the 22d says the detachment 
of troops quartered there the week previous, took 
up the line of march for San Antonio on the 23d, 
that only one more death had occurred, and that 
all on the sick list were convalescent at the time 
| of their departure. 

ft 

| Havana, March 8. A teport is current that 
| the frigate Ysabel Il, which was sent from here 
|} several weeks since to demand restitution from 
| the most puissant Emperor Faustin the First, for 
| outrages committed upon the persons and property 
| of the crew of a Spanish vessel wrecked on Santo 
Domingo, has been run ashore somewhere on the 
_Hyatien coast and totally lost. If this ramor 
| should prove true, it will be a severe loss to the 
| Spanish nation, for it possessed but five frigates, 
| and this was the best. She rated forty-four guus, 


| and was built in 1836. 
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Ternriere Tornapo. A tornado occurred in 
| Milledgeville, Ga., on the 15th ult. The gale or 
whirlwind was terrific for 25 or 30 minutes, 
| during which time, there was great destruction of 


| trees, fences, &c. In Milledgeville, the copper 


ting murder so entirely foreign to the character of | on the roof of the government house was entirely 


| blown off, rolled up, and carried a distance of 200 
|yards. The metal roof of the cotton factory was 
| also blown off. The state house, penitentiary, 
jand several other buildings were considerably 
injured, 
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Americas Sme.rep Correr. A _ importation 
from America took place in the early part of this 
week, of great importance ‘to mining interests, 

being no less than 300 tous of copper, the produce 
of the smelting works of the United States. It 
was taken into Swansea direct from Liverpool, 
and is estimated as worth upwards of £20,000. 
[Mining Journal. 
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Fire 1s Guitrorp. On Tuesday evening of 
last week, the dwelling house of Mr. Daniel Rem- 
ick in Guilford, took fire and was entirely con- 
sumed, together with most all its contents; the 
family saving nothing but one bed, and a bureau. 


Accident. On Sunday of last week, during s 
squall, the schooner Tippecanoe, from Philedel- 
phia, capsized in Chesapeake Bay, when the eap- 
tain and two others were drowred, and one was 
| saved. 

Enlarging the Capitol. The Committee on 
Public Buildings, in the United States Senate, 
have agreed to recommend that the Capitol at 
Washington be enlarged by an addition of 150 
feet on each end, for new Senate and Represen- 
tative Chambers. 

Disunion in Virginia. The Kanawha (Va.) 
Republican declares that the abvocates of the 
Nashville Convention in that section are few and 
far between. 

Destroying the Weed. The Cincinnati Gazette 
estimates that the yearly consumption of cigars 
and smoking tobacco, in that city, by citizens 
alone, (not including strangers,) amounts to 
$219 000. 

Heavy Verdict. Mr. Homer Collins, of Bush- 
nell’s Basin, who had his foot crushed, and was 
made a cripple for life, by a collision of cars on 
the Utica and Schenectady Railroad, in Novem- 





| 








ve allowed his creditor, whom he was pursuing 
with exactness and severity, to have the advan- 
tage of saying, I was there but you did not come. 
The probability is that he punctually met his en- 
gagement with Dr. W. at precisely half past one, 
that the business was at once closed, he passed 
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ber, 1848, has recovered a verdict of $11 000 
against the company. 

Taking Extra Fare. A cab driver in St. 
Louis, knocked down a man, during & dark night, 
lately, and robbed him of three hundred dollars. 
The prostrated man held on to the thief until ae- 





sistance came, when the rascal was arrested. 
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Written for the Maine Farmer. 
LINES ON FRIENDSHIP. 
Mow pure and sweet the joys that flow 
From friendship—eacred name! 
Tt calms our sorrows, soothes our woe, 
And mitigates our pain. 
Not all the riches of the earth 
Can be compared with thee, 
Thou spotless gem of vatold worth 
And heavenly parity ! 
A spark—an emanation bright 
From the Eternal Mind, 
Which spreads o’er earth celestial light 
To tilume and bless maukind. 


- Love, wisdom, truth and sympathy 

Were present at thy birth; 

Wisdom and Icve in unity, 
First sent thee to our earth. 

Heaven was thy native dwelling place 
Till God, in his great love, 

Gave thee to us, as a foretaste 
Of the sweet joys above. 

O, many a sad and lonely heart 
Has joyed to greet thee here, 

Who could such bliss and hope impart, 
Its weary hours to cheer. 





Long may thy universal sway 
O’er all the earth extend, 
All tongues to thee their tribute pay, 
Till time shall have an end: 
Then seek the place that gave thee birth, 
Return to joys above, 
Where all the ransomed of the earth, 
United are in love. M. G. H. 
—————————————— 
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TAKING COMFORT. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 











‘Really, this is comfortable!’’ said I, glancing 
around the handsomely furnished parlor of my 


young friend Brainard, who had, a few weeks be- 
fore, ventured upon matrimony, and was now 


making his first experiments in housekeeping. 


“Yes, it is comfortable,’’ replied my friend. 


The fect is, I go in for comforts.’’ 


‘I'm afraid George is a little extravagant,” 
said the smiling bride, as she leaned towards her 


husband and looked tenderly in his face. 


“No, got extravagant, Anna,’’ he returned; 
‘all 1 want is to have things comfortable. Com- 
fort I ook upon as one of the necessaries of life, 


to which all ere entitled. Don't you!” 


I was looking at a handsome new rose wood 


piano, when this question was addressed to me 
and thinking about its probable cost. 
**We should make the best of what we have,’ 





ted as those of the former, and his income was as 
large; yet, in beginning the world, he had shown 
more prudence and a wise forecast. I found him 
in a small, neat house, at a rent of one hundred 
and seventy dollars. His furniture was not cost- 
ly, but in good taste and keeping with the house 
and his cireumstances. As for real comfort, as 
far as I could see, the preponderance was rather 
in his favor. : 

“This is really comfortable;”’ said I, glancing 
around the room in which he received me on the 
occasion of my first visit. 

“We think so,” replied my friend, smiling. 
‘Nothing very elegant, but as good as we can 
afford, and with that we have made up our minds 
to be content.” 

‘If all the world were as wise, all the world 
would be happier,’ I remarked. 

‘Perhaps so,” returned Tyler. ‘Brainard 
tried to get me into a house like the one he occu- 
pies; but I thonght it more prudent to cut my 
garment according tv my cloth. The larger your 
house, the more costly your furniture and the 
higher your regular expenses. He talked about 
having things comfortable, as he called it, and 
enjoying life as he went along; but it would be 
poor comfort for me to know that I was five or 
six hundred dollars in debt, and all the while 
living beyond my income.” 

“In debt! What do you mean by that?”’ said 
I. “It isn’t possible that Brainard has gone in 
debt for any of his fine furniture?”’ 

“It is very possible.”’ 

‘To the extent of five or six hundred dollars?’’ 

“Yes. 
his wife, cost four hundred dollars. 
chased on six months’ credit.’’ 

‘**Foolish young man!"’ said I. 

**You may well say that. 


the wrong way to secure them, in my opinion. 


His parlor furniture, including the new piano, 


comforts with him. 


ends.”’ 


the same light,’’ said I. 


eyes,” remarked Tyler. 
- And he was correct in this. 


due. 
, 


»| ing the payments. 


The rose-wood piano he bought for 
It was pur- 


He thinks a great 
dea] about the comforts of life; but he is going 


cost nearly one thousand dollars; mine cost three 
hundred; and I'm sure I wonld not exchange 
It isn’t what is around us 
so much as what is within us, that produces | 
pleasure. A contented mind is a continualfeast. 
If, in seeking to have things comfortable, we 
create causes of disquietude, we defeat our own 


‘*] wish our friend Brainard could see things in 
‘Nothing but painful experience will open his 


Brainard contin- 
ued to take his comfort for a few months, although | 
there was a gradual sinking in the thermometer 
of his feelings as the time approached when the | 
notes given for a part of his furniture would fall | th 

The amount of these notes was six hundred 
dollars; but he had not saved fifty towards meet- 
The whole of his income had 
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notes be dishonored. So Brainard, as the time of 
payment drew nearer and nearer, made an effort 
to get from his friends the amount of money 
needed. But the effurt was not successful. Some 
looked surprized when he spoke of having notes 
to meet; others ventured a little good advice on 
the subject of prudence in young men who are 
beginning the world, and hinted that he was living 
rather too fast. None were prepared to give 
him what he wanted. 

Troubled, mortified and humbled, Brainard re- 
tired to his comfortable home on the evening be- 
fore the day on which his note given for the piano 
was to fall due. Nearly his last effort to raise 
money had been made, and he saw nothing but 
discredit, and what he feared even worse than 
that, before him. Involved as he was, in debt, 
there was no safety from the sharp talons of the 
law. They might strike him at asy moment and 
involve all in ruin. 

Poor Brainard! How little pleasure did the 
sight of his large and pleasant house give him as 
it came in view on his return home, It stood, 
rather as a monument of extravagance and folly, 
than the abode of sweet contentment. 

‘Three hundred dollars’ rent,’’ he murmured. 
‘“To much for me to pay.”’ And he sighed deeply. 

He entered his beautiful parlor, and gazed 
around upon the elegant furniture which he had 
provided as a means of comfort. Ail had lost its 
power to communicate pleasure. There stood 
the costly piano once coveted and afterwards ad- 
mired. But it possessed no charm to lay the 
troubled spirit within him. He had bought it as 
a marriage present for his wife, who had little 
taste for music, and preferred reading or sewing 
to the blandishment of sweet sounds. And for 
this toy—it was little more in his family—a debt 
of four hundred dollars had been created. Had 
it brought him an equivalent in comfort! Far, 
very far from it. 

As Brainard stood in his elegant parlor, with 
troubled heart and troubled face, his wife came in 
with a light step. 

‘George!’ she exclaimed on seeing him, her 
countenance falling and her voice expressing anx- 
ious concern. ‘‘Whatis the matter? Are you 
sick?”’ 

“Oh, no!’’ he replied, affecting a lightness of 
tone. 

‘*But something is the matter, George,” said 
the young wife, as she laid her hand upon him 
and looked earnestly into his face. ‘Something 
troubles you.’* 

**Nothing of any consquence. 
returned Brainard, evasively. 

‘*A mere trifle would not cloud your brow as it 
| was clouded a moment since, George.” 


A mere trifle,”’ 





| Trifles sometimes affect us more seriously 
an graver matters.’’ As Brainard said this, 
the shadows again deepened on his face. 

‘If you have any troubles, dear, let me share 
them and they will be lighter.”’ Anna spoke with 
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“The same.” 

“Then you make no deduction!’’ said Mrs. 
Aitken, similing. 

“I wouldn't like to do that. 
new. If I sell it, ] want to be able to put into 
my husband’s hands just what he paid for it.” 

“Ob! then you want the money for your hus- 
band?t’’ 

“Certainly, Ido. What use have | for four 
hundred dollars'”’ 

“You have come just in time, Anna,"’ said 
Mrs. Aitken. ‘I arranged with my husband to 
meet him this morning at his store, to go and 
Jook at some pianos. But if yours is really for 
sale, we have no occasion to take any further 
thouble.”’ 

“It is fur sale, Mrs. Aitken. Understand 
this.”’ 

“Very well. When do you want the money!” 

“This morning.” 

“IT dun’t know about that. 
see Mr. Aitken immediately.’ 

“Shall 1 wait here for you!”’ 

‘*You may do so, or | will call at your house.” 

“Do that, if you please.” 

“Very well. In an hour at most, I will see 
you.” 

The two ladies then parted. 

When Mr. Brainard left his house that morn- 
ing, he felt wretched. Whete—how was he to 
get four hundred dollarst To go to the party 
from whom he had bought the piano, and confess 
that he was not able to pay for it, had in it some- 
thing so humiliating, that he could not bear the 
thought for a moment. But if the note was not 
paid. What then! Might not the instrament be 
demanded’ And how could he give it up now! 
Or worse, might it not be seized under execution! 

“Oh, that I had never bought it,”” he at length 
exclaimed, mentally, in the bitterness of his feel- 
ings. And thea he half chid himself for the ex- 
torted declaration. 

Nearly the whole morning was spent in the 
vain attempt to borrow the needed sum. But 
there was no one to lend him four hundred dol- 
lars. At length, in his desperation, he forced 
himself to apply for a quarter's advance of salary. 

‘*No doubt,’”’ said he, within himself, ‘that 
the holder of the note will take two hundred and 
fifty dollars on account, and give me time on the 
balance.”’ 

About the ways and means of living for the 
next three months, after absorbing his salary in 
advance, he did not pause to think. He was 
just in that state of mind in which he could say 
with feeling, ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereot.’’ Unhappily, his effort to raise money 

by this expedient, failed. His application was 
received coldly, and in a way to mortify him ex- 
ceedingly. 

Half desperate and half despairing, Brainard 
started for his home about one o'clock, his usual 


However, I will 





is not justified in expending four hundred dollars 


for a piano.”’ 
I's as good as| said Anna, glancing round the room. 
dred dollars yet to pay, flitted through his mind. 


added Anna. 


~-- 


NEWSPAPER, 








‘Nor in having so much costly furniture,” 
Brainard sighed, for the thought of two hun-” 
**Nor in paying three hundred dollars for rent,”’ 


**Why do you say that!’’ asked Brainard. 
‘Because it's the truth. The fact is, George, 
I'm afraid we're in the wrong road for comfort.”’ 
‘Perhaps we are,”’ was the young man’s con- 
strained admission. 

“Then the quicker we get into the right way, 
the better. Don't you think so?”’ 

“If we are wrong, we spuld try to get right,” 
said Brainard. 

“It was wrong to buy that piano. This is 
your own admission.” 

“Well.” 

‘*We are right again in that respect.’’ 

“Yes, thanks to my dear wife's good resolu- 
tion and prompt action.” 

‘*It was wrong to take so costly a house,’’ said 
Anna. 

‘*T couldn't find a cheaper one that was genteel 
and comfortable.”’ 

‘I'm sure I wouldn’t ask anything more genteel 
and comfortable than Mrs. Tyler's house.” 
**That pigeon box!” 

Brainard spoke in a tone of contempt. 

“Why, George, how you talk! It's a perfect 
gem of a house, well built and will finished in 
every part, and big enough for a family twice as 
large as ours. I think it far more comfortable 
than this great barn of a place, and would a 
thousand times rather live in it. And then it is| 
cheaper by a hundred and twenty dollars.”’ 

A hundred and twenty dollars! What a large 
sum of money. Ah, if he had a hundred and 
twenty dollars in addition to the four hundred re- 
ceived from Anna, how happy he would be. 
These were the thoughts that were flitting 
through the mind of Brainard, at the mention of 
the amount that could be saved by taking a small- 
er house. 

**Well, Anna, perhaps you are right. 
dear!”’ 

**Why do you sigh so heavily, George!’’ asked 
Mrs. Brainard, looking at her husband with some 
surprise. 











Oh, 





‘Because 1 can’t help it,” was frankly *an- 
swered. 

*“You have got the money you needed!"’ 

**Not all.”’ 

“Why, George! Didn't you say that you had 
only four hundred dollars w pay!’’ 

**T didn’t say on/y.”’ 

** How much more t”’ 

** The fact is, Anna, I have two hundred dol- 
lars yet to meet.”’ 

** To-day !”” 

** No, not until the day after to-morrow.” 





** But you didn’t get a hundred and seventy 
dollars for the time-piece ?”’ 

“No. Have you lost no other comfort !— 
Think.” 

Brainard thought, but in vain. Anna glided 
from the room, and returned in a few moments 
with her jewel-box. 

**Do you miss anything!” suid she, as she 
taised the lid aud placed the box in his hauds. 

** Your wateh and chain !”’ 

Anna smiled. 

** You did not sell them?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why, Anna! Did you set no value on your 
husband's gifis '’’ 

There was a slight rebuke in the tone of Brai-| 





nard. ‘Tears sprang to Anna’s eyes, as she on| 


swered : | we speak. 


“I valued them less than his happiness.’’ 

Brainard jooked at her for a few moments with 
an expression of deep tenderness. ‘Then tarning 
to me, he said with a voice that was unsteady 
from emotion : 

“You shall be my judge. Has she done wrong 
or right ?”’ 

“Right!’’ I responded warmly. “Right? 
Thank Heaven, my friend, for giving you a true 
woman for a wife. There is some hope now of 
your finding the comfort you sought so vainly in 
the beginning.”’ 

And he has found it—found it in a wise ap- 
propriation of the good gifts of Providence, ac- 
cording to his means. 
<< 











question, that is whether one is really old or not. 
This is a point of hesitancy and uncertainty; we 
gravitate about it a good While, alternately at- 
tracted and repelled. We do not like at first to 
admit the truth, we try to mend the broken 
pitcher, we splice the silver cord, we preserve 
the manners even when we have lost the vigor of 
youth. 

But let it be conceded that one has grown old, 
for the purposes of this discourse it is necessary 
that that question should be determined, and fully 
recognizing his position as on the declivity of life, 
one is supposed tw enquire after the way before 
him. 

Yet perhaps in this very thing, in making up 
one’s mind that he is old or infirm, are involved 
some of the trials incident to the period of which 
We revolt, in the first place, at the 
| Penge being old, and in the second place, at 

acting old. ‘The difficulties that attach to con- 
vietion belong also to conduct. Yet the same 
processes of thought and feeling that carry us 
through the preliminary step may attend us in 
the succeeding ones. You know that you are 
old or infirm, not merely by reckoning your birth- 
days, but by other indubitable signs. Perhaps 
you feel as Barzillai did, even if you have not 
reached his years: ‘‘Can I taste what I eat or 
drink! Can I hear any more the voice of singing 
men and singing women! Wherefore should | 
yet be a burden unto you!’ Well, if this be so, 
if the fact of age or infirmity be past dispute, in 
[CONCLUSION ON THIRD PAGE.] 
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Sabbath Reading. 


=z _- _—_—— 


From Burritt's Christian Oltisen. vol 
“YE ARE THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


There is a holy beaming light, 
The Christian round him pours, 
Like Star-gems on the crown of night, 
To bless this world of ours. 


There is a soft, a radiant glow— 
A sympathy—a love, 

Which real Christians can bestow 
On all, where’er they move. 


They shed a soft, a gentle grace— 
An influence sublime ; 

Reflected from Jehovah's face, 
As Zion’s hill they climb. 


They walk in light, as children of 
Diviner light above ; 

While every act is tinctared with 
A Savior’s dying love. 

Their words are words of peace and love, 
Breathing good will to men; 

Like angels’ songs, which anciently 
O’er Bethlehem’s regions rung. 


They are the light of this dark world— 
Sak of this lower sphere, 

Aud when they join the spirit land, 
Leave a sweet fragrance here. 











FARM FOR SALE. 

HE subscriber offers for sale one of 

the best Farms in the County of 
Franklin, sitnnted on the east side of Ban- 
dy river, one-half of a mile below Phil- 
lips Village, containing about 120 acres 
of good land, about 80 acres of which is very deep soil and 
rich intervale; about one half of the tutervale is owed an- 
nually and will need no manure. 





Said Farm is well wa- 


tered—has 25 or 30 acres of heavy growth of wood, mostly 
reck or sagar maples,—eaid wood is mostly on the inter- 
vale. The whole Farm is excellent plow-land, and very 


easy to cultivate. Except two or three acres of land on 
one corner, the up-land ls mostly level. There is a com- 
fortable house, on a granite foundation; a barn 34 by 68 
feet; a good wood and wagon shed, connecting the house 
and barn; also other out-buildings necessary; the barn 
and out-buildings were recently built, and in good repair. 
Thie Farm is very easily fenced, and it does not require 
more than half the usual quantity for Farms of the same 
size. We can cut from 60 to 80 tons of good hay, and can 
easily improve it so as to cut 100 tonsa year. The most 
of the Farm is in a good state of cultivation. Ii is said 
by many that Phillips is the best country market in the 
Siate, and ali our produce will sell for cash, at flr prices 
This Farm will be seld for less money than the intervale 
alone is worth; and the apland and buildings are worth at 
lenst $1000. Termse—abou one-half down, and the re. 
mainder to suit the purchaser, of as parties can agree 
Possession given soon, ifsold. Enquire of the anbscriber, 
ow the said Farin. ISAAC F. HARDEN 
Phillips, Me , March 1, 1850. 6wl0d 


EESWAX—a large lot for sale by 
9 COFREN & BLATCHFORD 











pears OILS, and GLASS, fur sale low by 
9 COFREN & BLATCHFORD 
AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, 


For the Cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Bronchitis, Croup, Asthma, Whooping 
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> ts m Cough and Consumption 
: : hour for dining. What was he todo’ He turn- . ’ p . 
I answered, a little evasively, ‘‘and seek to be as| been used in taking his comfort. i oe “ he ne 7 Panne ~! pater The young wife’s countenance lighted up again. A SERMON FOR OLD AGE. HIS benutitul, agreenble and highly concentrated prep 
. - > . e09 ° e e aration of the * e C r.” is now universally 
comfortable as possible under all circumstances.” “Ww hy, Brainard! said I, ina tone of surprise, ss] hardly think your sharing my present trouble shout the aenewin Grodack But no i ht broke ** Ts that all?” BY REV. 8. JUDD. acknowledged to be the only effectual care tur complaints 
“Exactly. That’s my doctrine,” said Brain-| on meeting him one day, nearly six oe after | witl lighten it,” said Brainard, foreing a smile,| 5.6m his mental vision > ad “Yes, thank Heaven, that is all. But how}  Trrus ii. 2, 4.—Spenk thou the things which become | {uv a = so Ze Tita 1 ye dndeg 
ard. ‘I'm not rich, and therefore, don’t expect| his marriage. ‘What has happened! ‘*unless, in so doing, you can put some four hun- A yt iN not dot paral A in thi y,” the payment is to be made, is more than I can | *"%4! doctrine; an aged men be — grave, | nently cured : — 
. ‘ . “H ned? Nothing. Whydo you ask?” ‘ rll bo 0 to nna In this way, nd temperate, sound in faith, im charity, (love,) in pa- The Formula from which itis prepared has been |aid 
~ - 2 +s ee - have everything rye li yn ~ ° , : dred dollars into my ompty pockets.” said he, as he approached his own door. “I left tell. tience: the aged women likewise, that they be in be- before the Medical Colleges and # large part of the Meds. 
me glittering with silver and gold; but, out of the} Teplied the young man. | Anna withdrew a pace from her husband, and | | ' h bled in th ; Dinner was now announced. havior as becometh holiness, (holy women,) not false | C%! Trofesion of this country, and they have agreed in ne- 
; : 2 ‘ a . . © . core 4 he eu p se as Oe I rep ation 
little I possess, I shall endeavor to obtain the “You look troubled. looked at him doubtingly weg With a trou countenance in the morning. **] shall have to turn financier again,’’ said accusers, (marginal reading, makebates ,) not given to | ond the moat ce oy et remedy — yet oa ae ‘ 
largest available dividend of comfort. Ain't I “Do I!’ He made an effort to smile. ee Now I must force an assumed cheerfulness.’’ om, much wine, teachers of good things. 


Lungs and Throat. 

I have been particularly requested to preach a) mas cin'test tose eonelied oh nem 
sermon for Old Age, or perhaps for the Decrepi- | Read the following Facts. 
tudes of age; for that period of human life which | Dr. Brewsier, of Windham county, Conn., sends us the 
is ordinarily accompanied by infirmity or decay; 


Anna, smiling, as she drew her arm within that 
of her husband, and Jed him away to the dining- 
room. 

** I'm a little afraid of your financiering,”’ re- 
‘turned her husband, shaking his head. ‘ You 


right?’’ 
‘* Perhaps so.”’ 
**You speak coldly,”’ said my friend. ‘*Don't 
you agree with me? Should not every man try 


“Yes, you certainly do. What has gone wrong 
with you?” 

“Oh, nothing!’”” And he tried to assume an 
air of indifference; but, seeing me look incredulous, 
he added— 


from the 





“ U? gai 
— a ma ane ane o four | He entered, and was moving along the passage, 
in very trut Ot ey, ave four | when Anna came out through one of the parlor 


; but, w th nev is | : ; 
| hundred dollars to pay; but, where " -s4 doors to meet him, and drawing her arm through 
| to come from, is more than I can tell. , te . 

his, said, in a lively tone. 


**How in the world has that happened?’ en- 





following testimony :— 
Dr. J.C. Ayer—Dear Sir:>—1 enclose you a certificate 


to be as comfortable as his means will permit?”’ quired Mrs. Brainard ‘Come, Geerge, I want to play you a favorite  csight coll sup centes-e'ensiens’ sieeeef Geiah and strictly for a class of persons, whom years, | {nie viliec, wile ur Me. Seah Cad Dopnee ee wot 
le inly.”? **Nothi i i: FP ittle | 7 a ’ iece. I've been practising it for the last hour.” | ~| combinin rhaps with disease, hav wed | ham county, Conn. The cure in her case was very prompt 
“Yes, certainly. Nothing particularly wrong. I’m only a little | Involuntarily the eyes of her husband wandered P P g r °° g perhap , have removed 


“Of course he should. worried about money matters. The fact is, I’ve | 


got two or three notes to pay next week.’’ 


Some men set a value 
upon money above everything else, and sacrifice 


ae . » > ~~ : : “ ‘ “a ; and has attracted general atiention. 
towards the piano. She saw their direction. Her And she drew him into the parlor, and taking;  «. Now, George, that is too bad,”’ replied Anna, from what is called the stage of active life,—per- W. A. Brewster, M. D 





: . . , . West Killingly, Conn., Sept. 28, 1848. This may certi- 

own eyes fell to the Geer, and che cteed silent for her seat at nog oa —— running ber} looking hurt. sons who have been obliged to abandon the re-| pint | was nillicted with « very severe cough h ny cert 

, , m ? : : * : . : ae 47-8, whic . con . 

all comfort to its accumulation. But, I don’t be- “You have! | some moments—silent, but hurriedly thoughtful. fingers over t ie keys rainard stood and listen |“ T only jested, dear,” said Brainard, repairing sponsible offices of existence, and ase a© longer ragga tae oie — 
Jong to that class. Money isa good gift, because ‘Yes; and what is more, I havn't the means te ed to the inusic until the piece was finished, try- executors in general affairs; persons in fact set 


‘ ) (aes , ‘ | the wrong done to her feelings witha kiss.— 
ing, but in vain, to feel an interest in the perform- |‘ Your past efforts at financiering were admirable, 


ance. | and I only hope your next attempt may be as 


iv looking up, she said, in a hesitating voice— by the use of AVER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


lift them.” **We can do without that.’” And she pointed 


«That is trouble,’ said I, shaking my head. 


it is the means of procuring natural blessings. 1 | 


CaTruerine K. Capy 
receive it thankfully, and use it wisely. Yousee 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 


aside from many a Christian service in which 
they have once delighted, who cannot often attend 





towards the piano. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir>—Feeling under ob- 

. oa ¢ ‘Th’ > ' * ie - : bh ik 299 i 7] i | . isi ini ~\1 o yo he resto of health, 1 send 

how I am beginning life.”’ “It's trouble forme. Ob dear! Twish myin-| without what!” asked Brainard, quickly.| . _/40W 40 you like that?” said the wife, with successful.” Cigee®; cage Ge poor, of talnister te the of | Neutore wo rep G- Ro conecesies of oy fee bom 

“T do.” come were larger. A thousand dollars a yearis; 7), piano. It cost four hundred dollars animation, lifting her sparkling eyes to the face) Two days more passed, during which time flicted. For these, and such as these, I have | jish for the benefit of others. Last autumn 1 took a bad 

- P . ’ . . sted - : : . | . . «¢ . ; a ; n : sold, accompanied b , ough, d mad e of 

“Well, what do you think of it!” too little. e ' Sell it.” of her husband, which Was serious, in spite of all neither Brainard nor his wife said anything to been directed to preach. The case is not that of bean queditienn witaees abteinien an tone obliged 
By this time my observation of things had_be- ‘Two persons ought to live on that sum very) ««Neyer!?? he could co to give it a better expression. 


leach other about money, although both their 
thoughts were busy for the most of the time on 
that interesting subject. 

Silently sat Brainard at the breakfast table on 


simple old age, but of debilitated age ; compre- | te give up business, trequently raised blood, and could get 
| no sleep at night. A friend gave me a bettle of your Cher- 
ry Pectoral, the use of which | immediately commenced 


hending in part the phenomena so affectingly re- | 

Jated in sacred writ, of the light the natural | *ccording to directions, Ihave just purchased the Ofth 

: ‘ ° , he | bettie, and am nearly recovered. 1 now sleep well, my 

sight being darkened, of desire failing and the | congh has ceased, and all by the use of yourvaluable med- 
" " : | icine. E. 5. Strong, A. M., Principal Mt. Hope Sem 

g opper oming & burden. From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, Chicopee 

I was to say a word at once of duty and of | Pails, Maxs:— 

. . aes, . Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:>—Enclosed please find remit- 

hope;—what obligations devolve to this condition | tance for nll the Cherry Pectoral last sent me. 1 ean un 

. . . = : : | hesitatingly say, that no medicine we rel) gives euch satis- 

of life, what snoentives ney still animate the faction as yours does; nor have I ever seen a medicine 

bosom, what there is, in brief, for such persons | which cured so many cases of cough and lung complaints 


comfortably,”’ I remarked. 
**We can’t then. And I’m sure we are not ex- 
travagant. Ah, me!’’ 
“I spent the evening with our friend Tyler, 
last week,” said 1. ‘‘His salary is the same as 
yours, and he told me that he found it not only 
sufficient for al] his wants, but that he could Jay 
by a couple of hundred dollars yearly. 
I couldn't live as he does,” said Brainard, a 
little impatiently. 
*“*Why not?” 
**Do you think I would be cooped up in such a 
pigeon-box of a place’”’ 
“The house he lives in has six rooms; and he 
has but three in family—your own number, I pre- 
sume’’— 


come fore particular, and I saw many evidences 
of expenditure that indicated a lavish spirit. 

‘*What rent do you pay!’’ I asked 

“Three hundred.”’ 

I shook my head.”’ 

‘Too much!”’ said Brainard. 

“T think so.” 

“Perhaps it is alittle high. But you can't 
get a gerteel, comfortable house, in a good 
neighborhood, for anything else.”’ 

As it was my first visit to the young people, 
who were but a few weeks past their honey moon, 
I did not feel like questioning the propriety of my 
friend's conduct to the serious extent he was 
about involving himself; so evaded replying to 
this excuse for taking at least a hundred dollars 


**Beautifully performed,”’ replied Brainard. 
**And do you really think so?’’ said Anna, as 
she arose, and leaning on his arm again, drew 


i inte the next es the morning of the day when his last note fell 
Certainly, I do. due. How was he to meet payment! Two 
‘Didn't you think the instrument a little out of | hundred dollars! He had not so much as fifty 
tune?” asked Anna. 2 dollars in his possession, and as to borrowing that | 
‘No; it struck me as being in better tune than | was a vain hope. Must he go to the holder of | 
when yoo played last evening. ; the note, and ask a renewal? He shrank from 
“It is a -—~ instrument, certainly. the thought, murmuring to himself : 
very much. ** Anything but that.’ 
Brainard sighed faintly. As for getting the required sum through Anna, 
“Oh! How about your four hundred dollars’ je did not permit himself to hope very strongly. 
said Anna, as if the thought het just occurred te | She had looked thoughtfully since their last in- 
her. “Did you get the money! ' terview on the subject, and, at times, it seemed to 


“Why not?”’ 

**Don’t mention it Anna. 
shall never be done.”’ 

**But, George’’— 

**It’s no use to talk of that, Anna; I will not 
listen to it.”’ 

And so the wife was silenced. 

Little comfort had the young couple that even- 
ing in their finely furnished house. Brainard was 
silent and thoughtful, while Anna felt the pressure 
of a heavy weight upon her feelings. 

How different was it in the smaller and more 
plainly attired dwelling of Tyler. There was 
comfort, and there were peace and contentment, 
her smiling handmaids. 


Sell your piano? It 





I prize it 





. Our Physicians are using it extensively in their practice, 
to do, and what to enjoy. and with the happiest effects. D. M. Bayant 
The fault of Old Age is querulousness; its| ?’*rered by J.C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
: “4 9: i —_ Price 75 cents per bettie. 
misfortune, childishness, itscrown is wisdom, and |  goig by CUSHING & BLACK, DILLINGHAM & TIT- 
its prerogative, advice; its necessity is rest. COMB, Augusta; C. P. Branch, Gardiner; Rowe & Clark, 
The id . . .. oie | Lewiston; 4. 8. Fillebrown, Readfield: and by druggists 
e ideal of this period is indicated by the thronghout the State. ¢op3in 10 
word green; and so we speak of a green old age;| - Silda dnenstihltanibinsimen \ 
a pleasant allusion to the fields and woods, when COLUMBIAN UNIVERSAL 
STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 


A change was apparent in the manner of 


eon a ae @ 





more rent upon himself than he was justified in 
doing by his circumstances, he being simply a 


clerk, with a salary of one thousand dollars. 


**Rents are high,’’ was my apparently indiffer- 


ent answer. 


“Too high,” said he. ‘‘A man who wants a 
This is my 


pleasant house, has to pay for it. 
experience.” 


The subject of conversation changed. 


comfortable home. 


What I had seen and heard during the few 
hours spent with Brainard, made me fear that he 
His 
ideas of comfort were not in keeping with his 
circumstances. Some days subsequently } saw 
my friend and his wife riding out in a handsome 


was about committing a too common error. 


vehicle, drawn by a gay horse. 


“Taking their comfort,’ said 1, as 1 paused 


and looked upon the happy couple. 
Not long after, I saw them dashing off again 


to enjoy an afternoon’s ride. Next I meet them 


at a fashionable concert. 
**Have you been to the opera yet!’ asked 


Brainard, leaning forward to the seat that I oc- 


cupied, just in front of him. 

**No,”’ was my answer. 

‘Then there is a treat in store for you. We 
go twice, and sometimes, oftener every week. 
Truff, Benedilti, Rosi—oh! they are enchant- 
ing.” 

‘Rather expensive,’’ said I. 

“I does cost something,’* and Brainard shrug- 
ged his shoulders. ‘But I think it’s money well 
spent. You know that I go in for the comforts 
of life.’’ 

And he leaned back, while I thought I per- 
ceived a slight shadow flit across his face. A 
singer came forward at the moment and no more 
was said. 

“It is possible,” thought I ‘in seeking after 
comfort to get into the wrong road; Iam afraid 
my young friends are about committing that 
error.”’ 

I not only suggested as much to Brainard soon 
afterwards, but actually presented a serious re- 
monstrauce against the course of life he had 
adopted. But, he only smiled at the fears I ex- 
pressed, and said he understood perfectly the 
nature of the ground he was treading. Thus it 
is with most persons, Be their views true or 
false, they act upon them, in spite of all counsel, 
from the more experienced, and in the end reap 
their harvest of trouble and pleasure, as the case 
may be. Pride, which stimulates the desire to 
make a certain appearance in the world, is gen- 
erally more at full than a wish 10 secure the 
forts of which my friend talked so much. 

“I had another acquaintance by the name of 
Tyler, who was married about the same time 
with Brainard. His tastes were as well cultiva- 


com- 


I pass- 
ed an agreeable evening; at the close of which I 
left my friend and his lovely young bride in their 


“*Fourt’’ 
“Yes. 
“Oh! Mrs. Tyler has but one domestic.” 


drudge,”’ said Brainard, contemptuously. 

‘*Your house has ten rooms in it, I believe?’ 
said 1, avoiding a reply to his Jast remark. 

“It has.” 

**But why should you pay rent for ten rooms 
when you have use for only five or six? 


better purpose?”’ 
“Oh, I like a large house,”’ said my friend 


and consequence. 
crease of comfort it brings.”’ 


ditional rent,”’ said I. 
“Why not?” 


your handsome parlor!”’ said I. 
‘*Yes, I presume it did."’ 


‘For six hundred dollars.’’ 

‘On account of furniture?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Tyler furnished his parlor for three hundred.” 

There was another gesture of impatience on 
the part of my young friend, as he said— 

**And such furnishing!” 

“Every thing looks neat and comfortable,” I 
replied. 

“It may do for them, but it wouldn’t suit us.” 

‘Whatever is accordant with our means, should 
be made to suit us,!’ said I, seriously. “You 
are no better off than Tyler.’’ 

“Do you think I could content myself in such 
a placet”’ 

‘Contentment is only found in the external cir- 
cumstances that correspond to a man’s pecuniary 
ability,’ was my answer tothis. ‘Which, think 
you, is best contented! Tyler, in a small house, 
neatly furnished, and with a hundred dollars in his 
pocket; or you, in your large house, with a debt 
of six hundred dollars hanging ever you?”’ 

There was an instant change in my friend's 
countenance. ‘The question seemed to startle him. 
He sighed, involuntarily. 

‘But all this won't lift my notes,” said he, 
afier the silence of a few minutes. **Good morn- 


” 


ing! 

Poor fellow! I felt sorry forhim. He had been 
buying comfort at rather tuo large a price. 

The more Brainard cast about in his mind for 
did he become. 

‘I might borrow,” said he to himself; ‘but 
how ain I to pay back the sum?” 

To borrow, however, was better than to let his 











“I have four,’’ said Brainard, interrupting me. 
We have a cook and chambermaid.”’ 


““My wife wasn’t brought up to be a household 


Is not 
that a waste of money that might be applied to a 


tossing his head, and putting on an air of dignity 
“‘A hundred dollars difference 
in rent is a smal] matter compared with the in- 


“But the expense doesn’t stop with the ad- 


‘The larger the house, the more expensive the 
furniture. It cost you a thousand dollars to fit up 


“For what amount did you give your notes?” 


the means of lifting his notes, the more troubled 


On the next morning, Brainard found it im- 
possible to conceal from his wife the great anxiety 
he felt. She said very little to him, for his 
trouble was of a kind for which she could suggest 
no remedy. After he parted with her at the door, 
she returned and sat down in one of the parlors 
to think. ‘The piano was befure her, and back 
to that her thoughts at length came. It was not 
only a beautiful instrument, but one of great ex- 
cellence. Often had it been admired by her 
» | friends, and particularly by a lady who had several 

times expressed a wish to own one exactly like 
it in every respect. . 

“I wish you would let me have that piano,”’ 
»| the lady had said to her not a week before; and 
said it as much in earnest as in jest. 

‘*] wonder if she really would bny it’’’ mused 
Mrs. Brainard. ‘‘I don’t want so fine an instru- 
ment. My old pinno is a very good one, and is 
useless at father’s. Oh! if I could only get George 
the four hundred dollars he wants so badly!” 
And she struck her hands together as her 
thoughts grew earnest on the subject. For more 
than an hour the mind of Mrs. Brainard gave 
_| itself up to this one idea. Then she dressed her- 
self and went out. Without consulting any one, 
she called upon the lady to whom reference has 
been made. 

**Mrs. Aitken,”’ said she, coming at once to the 
point, ‘‘you have often remarked that you would 
like to own that pianoof mine. Were you really 
in earnest!”’ 

“In earnest! Certainly I was.”’ Mrs. Aitken 
smiled, at the same time that a slight expression 
of surprise came into her face. ‘It’s one of the 
finest instruments I ever touched.”’ 

“It’s for sale,’’ said Mrs. Brainard, in a firm, 
business-like way. “So there is achance for 
you to call jt your own.” 

For sale! Why do you say that, Anna?”’ 
**It's too costly an instrament for me to own. 
My old piano is avery good one—quite good 
enough for all my purposes.’’ é 

‘Bat this is your husband’s wedding-gift, if I 
remember rightly.”” 

“I know it is; but the gift was too costly a one 
for a young man whose salary is only a thousand 
dollars a year.’’ 

**Then he wishes to sell it?” 

~ * No indeed, not he!”’ 

“And would you sell it without consulting 
him!’’ said Mrs. Aitken. 

**Such is my intention.” 

‘*He might be very much displeased.”’ 

‘*No matter; | would soon smooth his frowning 
brow. But, Mrs. Aitken, we won't discuss that 
amavter. ‘The instrument is to be sold. Do you 
want it!”” 

“I do.” 

“Very well. Are you prepared to buy it!”’ 


“Perhaps so. It cost four hundred dollars?” 
“Yes.” 


Brainard. 

““No, Anna,” he replied, with assumed calm- 
ness. 
**Do you want it badly?’’ 

**Yes dear. I have four hundred dollars due 
in the bank to-day, and every effort to obtain the 
sum has failed.”’ 

“‘What ifI lend it to you!” said the young 
wife, looking archly into his troubled face. 

**You!”’ he exclaimed, quickly. 

“Yes me. Would you take it as a great fa- 
vor!”’ 

“The greatest you could do me just at this 
time.”’ 

‘Very well. Here is the money.”’ 

And Anna drew a purse of gold from her pock- 
et, and held it before his eyes. 

**Anna! What does this mean?” 

And Brainard reached his hand to grasp the 
welcome treasure. But she drew it away quick- 
ly, saying, as she did so: 

*‘Certain conditions must go with the loan.” 

**Name them,” was promptly answered by the 
husband, into whose face the sunshine had already 
come back. 

‘*One is, that you are not to be angry with me 
for anything that I have done to-day.” 

**What have you done?”’ 

And Brainard glanced around the room with 
an awakened suspicion. 

“| want your promise first.” 

**You have it.” 

**But mind you, I am in earnest,”’ said Anna. 


‘‘Soam I. Now make your confession.” 
**T sold the piano.” 
“What?” 


There was an instant change in the expression 
of Brainard’s face. 

‘Your promise. Remember,’’ said Anna, in 
& warning voice. 

**Sold the pianot’’ 

And he walked into the next room, Anna 
moving by his side. 

“Yes, I sold it to Mrs. Aitken for four hundred 
dollars. I had my old instrument brought over 
from father’s. This is as good a pianc as I want, 
or you either, I should think, seeing that you 
perceived no difference in its tones, from the one 
I parted with. Now take this purse, and if you 
don’t call me the right sort of a wife, you area 
strange sort of a man—that is all I have to say.” 

Surprise kept Brainard silent for some moments. 
He looked at the piano, then at his wife, and then 
at the purse of gold, half doubting whether it was 
real, or only a pleasant dream. 

You are the right sort of a wife, Anna, and 
no mistake,’’ said he, at length, drawing his arm 
around her neck and kissing her. ‘You have 
done what I had not the courage to do, and, in 
the act, saved me from a world of trouble. The 
truth is, I never should have bought that piano. 








“What is your price?”? 


'him, troubled. It was plain that she had been 
| disappointed in any efforts to get money, that she 
might have made. 

** That she, too, should be subject to mortifica- 
tion and painful humiliation,” said he, as his 
mind dwelt on the subject. ‘ It is too bad—too 
bad! Oh, to think that my folly should have had 
this reaction.”’ 

Anna looked sober as Brainard parted with her 
after breakfast, and he thought he saw a tear in 
her eyes. As soon as he was gone, she dressed 
herself, and taking from a handsome jewel-box, 
the present of her husband, a old watch and 
chain, a bracelet, diamond pin, and some other 
articles of the same kind, left the house. 

Two hours afterward, as Brainard sat at his 
desk, trying to fix his mind upon the accounts 
before him, a note was handed in bearing his ad- 
dress. He broke the seal, and found that it en- 
closed one hundred and seventy dollars, with these 
few words from Anna : 

*“« This is the best I can do for you, dear hus- 
band. Will it be enough ?”’ 

** God bless her!”’ came half audibly from the 
lips of Brainard, as he drew forth his pocket book, 
in which were thirty dollars. ‘‘ Yes, it will be 
enough.”’ 

‘* There is nocomfort in owing or paying after 
this fashion,”’ said the young man to himself, as 
he walked homeward at dinner time, with his last 
note in his pocket. ‘* There will have tobe a 
change.”’ 

And there was a change. When next I visited 
my young friend, 1 found him in a smaller house, 
looking as comfortable and happy as I could have 
wished to see him. We talked pleasantly about 
the errors of the past, and the trouble which had 
followed as a natural result. 

** There is one thing,” said Brainard, during 
the conversation, glancing at his wife, as he 
spoke, ‘‘that I have not been able to make out.”’ 

** What is that?”’ asked Mrs. Brainard, smiling. 

“* Where the last one hundred and seventy 
dollars you gave me came from.”’ 

*« Have you missed nothing?’ said she, archly. 
“ Nothing,” was his reply. 

‘* Been deprived of no comfort !’’ 

“So far from it, | have found a great many 
new ones.” 

* And been saved the trouble of winding up 
that pretty eight day clock, for which you gave 
forty dollars.”” : 

Brainard fairly started to his feet, as he turned 
to the mantle, and strange to say, missed, for the 
first time, the handsome time-piece referred to by 
his wife. 

“Why, Anna, is it possible? Surely that 
hasn't been gone for two months.” 

“Oh, yes, ithas.” 

“ Well, that beats all.” 

And Brainard resumed his chair. 

‘* You've been just as comfortable,” said the 





A clerk, with a salary of only a thousand dollars, 


excellent young woman. 


cometh in, in his season.”’ “ 


which is not more according to the word of God 


as much from instinct as from principle. 
The Bible, as we see, finds its types in nature 
or rather,*if I may so say, expresses its feelings 


emblem and an interpreter of the divine mind. 
things in the world about us to afford cheerfu 


in hand. 


inundating us with religion, poetry and love. 


the rapid processes of germination and fructifica- 
tion, are arrested indeed; but compensated like- 


the heart. 


days being over, may glow with an attractive 
lustre, develop many a hidden excellence, and 
even fade into loveliness, passing from action to 
virtue, exchanging the usefulness of labor tor the 


youth which is strength, put on the beauty of 
old men, which is the gray head. 

The Bible alludes pathetically and joyously to 
the flowers, and is fully alive to their goodliness 
and sweetness, and speaks through them to our 
youthful and hopeful susceptibilities. The Bible 
is equally true to the fruits of the earth. And 
what says it! It describes certain ones who shall 


sad inf the hill-eide j fed with 
snow-drops and anemones, are beautiful; but 
more beautiful, perhaps, is the orchard bending 
with its mellow fruit. The vines with the tender 
grape give a good smell, but the pleasant words 
of wisdom are as an honey-comb, sweet to the 
soul and health to the bones. 





There is in this connection one troublesome 





we see the grass and the trees preserving the 
vividness of their color to late in the season. 
The scriptures point tu the same ideal in a simile 
borrowed likewise from nature; ‘‘thou shalt come 
to thy grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn 


Old Age has a claim on our reverence, a claim 


than agreeable to the natural feelings; hence the 
command—**Thou shalt rise up before the hoary 
head, and honor the face of the old man,” is kept 


and translates its ideas to us through natura! ob- 
jects, making of this material creation both an 


Acting upon this suggestion, we may fiod many 


views and animating reflections as to the topic 
In opposition to the notion that age 
must be gloomy, I might refer to the exceeding 
gladsomeness of the declining day; an hour, with- 
drawn indeed, from the glare and the bustle of B. Wales’ H. J- Selden, Hallowell; A. T. Perkins, C. P. 
noon, yet often fraught with solid and sufficing 
interest, rich in form and colering, pervading the 
heart with a quiet but sustained rapture; and, as 
if the heavens were nearer then than at mid-day, 


I might also liken age to the fall of the year, 
which, if it be sober, is beautiful, and ceases to 
be green only tobe golden. In Autumn, rare 
tints, unexpected groupings and piquant con- 
trasts, and many a hidden mystery of light and 
shade, are revealed. The growth of summer, 


wise in that which pleases the eye and soothes 


So Old Age, the noon and the summer of its 


bring forth fruit in twir old age, who shall be | 
fat and flourishing. The garden blushing with «| 7 


HESE Plastere will be found a cure for weakness and 

Jamenesa in the side, back, or stomach; atitches and 
alf RUEUMATIC AFFECTIONS in the fimbs, back or side, 
and for all purposes where a plaster is needed, they have 
no superior, if inderd an equal. 

They are beautifully spread on prepared cloth, and sold 
for 25 cents, and may be worn for a great /ength of time, 
with perfect ease and comfort. Ii they become wrinkled 
up, they may be taken off and cleansed of sweat and dust 
and again applied, and thus used for three or six months 

They are also sprend on firm, strong paper, and sold for 
»| 124 - and are by far the best poor man’s plaster in the 
work. 

For sale in most towns and villages, by agents, and at 
wholesale und retail by DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB, 
Augusta. eop)y22 


DOCT.MARSHALL’S 
’ Aromatic Catarrh and Hendache Snuf, 
> H1S article is the best preparation in the world for « 

cold in the head, the HEADACHE, and al) CaTARRHAL 
AFFECTIONS. 

IL. cleanses, strengthens, and restores to healthy action 
all those organs and membraneous passages of the head, 
the obstruction of which produces pain in the forehead 
and region of the eyes, a sort of snuffing in the nose, a 
sense of matter dropping from the head unto the throat, 
] 4c. All these it cures easily and speedily, and the most 

confirmed cases of CaTARRH, it usually curss in from 
two to four months. 

It is also an unfailing cure for the NOSE BLEED, if per- 
severed in but a short time. 

Sold st wholesale and retail by Druggists generally, end 
by J. E- Lapp, Diniineuam & Titcoma, Ensen Furcer, 
Corngen & Biatcnrorp, Cusnine & Brack, Augusta; 





Branch, Gardiner; Wm. Dyer, Ira Low & Co., Water- 
ville. 


eoply22 





Communion Ware. 


LARGE Stock of Flagons, Plates, Fonts, and Goblets, 
for sale low at PIERCE’S Furniture and Crockery 
Store, No. 4, Union Block. 423 Oct. 10, 1849 


OLASSES—30 hhds. heavy early crop CARDENAS 
M MOLASSES; 5 hhds. Trinidad do.; 3 hhds. P. R. do. 
JOHN McARTHOUR, 


For eale by 
35 No. 1, Market Sqr. 
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